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PREFACE 



Community-based education is a concept of rapidly increasing interest 
and importance to community college educators, administrators, and 
community residents. More and more we find papers, discussions, and 
literature addressing the recognized importance of developing the ration- 
ale and guidelines for community-based education. At this time, many of 
our American colleges are completely rethinking their views of postsecon- 
dary education. One of the major conclusions that has come to light is 
that, in order to succeed, our community colleges should be community- 
based. 

Community-based colleges must give the highest priority to providing 
for the continuous renewal of the communities they serve by attending 
to the educational needs of all the residents who live in the community. 
A community college must take its direction from the needs and wishes 
of its community and work to meet these needs in every possible way. 
Some learned college educators and administrators feel that the ultimate 
goal of education should be to create and maintain not an educated but 
a * 'learning'' society. 

Community colleges are at a point in history when they must be adept 
in coping with a changing society. Community colleges must be respon- 
sive to society's changing trends in values and lifestyles. They must de- 
velop a capacity to serve an older and nontraditicnal group of students. 
Our American community colleges are also being challenged to develop 
new cooperative arrangements for providing community benefits. 

The philosophy and goals of the community college of the future must 
emphasize its role as a community-based institution of lifelong learning. 
Dr. McGuire's dissertation on "The State of the Art in Community-Based 
Education in the American Community College," reported here in con- 
densed form, makes an important contribution to the development of this 
concept. 

Leslie V. Esposito B.A., M.S. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The evolution of the comprehensive community college of today from 
the junior college of the early 1900s has been well documented and 
is generally well known. The development occurred in three stages, cor- 
responding to the three basic functions of the two-year college. During 
the lirst stage, education for transfer to a four-year college or university 
was emphasized. In the second stage, occupational programs were added. 
These first two functions were well established before 1945. Then, during 
the third stage, adult education curricula and community services were 
added. Two decades later, by 1965, the scope and effectiveness of the 
community services provided by the community college determined, to 
a large degree, the extent to which the community understood and sup- 
ported the several functions of the community college.^ 

Although the idea of community-based education has roots ^ ;aching 
far back into the community services movement, only in the last few years 
has the community college begun to function as a coordinating agent for 
all other community service agencies. In 'a speech at the 1974 National 
Convention of the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges (AACJC), Alan Pifer, a leader in the community-based education move- 
ment, suggested that the community college should start thinking of itself 
only secondarily as a part of the higher education system; its primary role 
should be that of community leader. It should become the hub of a net- 
work of institutions— high schools, business firms, churches, voluntary 
organizations, youth groups, even the prisons and the courts— utilizing 
their educational resources and, in turn, becoming a resource for them.2 
Almost simultaneously, /lACJC issued a statement saying that 'The mis- 
sion of the AACJC is to provide an organization for national leadership 
of community-based postsecondary education.''^ 

Several significant dates and activities may be identified as imoortant 
steps in the history of community-based education. In 1969 three impor- 
tant books were published: The Community Dimension of the Community 
College, by Ervin L. Harlacher; Dateline 79: Heretical Concepts for the 
Community College, by Arthur M. Cohen; and Community Services in the 
Community College, by Gunder A. Myran. These books marked the begin- 
ning of the evolvement from a narrow, traditional concept of community 
service (where the college used whatever academic resources were at its 
disposal) to a much broader concept (where they worked with the com- 
munity to solve problems). 

In 1974 the philosophy of community-based education was clearly 
articulated, and the movement gained significant momentum. An article 
by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., gave the first explicit definition of community- 
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based education, stated its objectives, and described the characteristics 
of the movement. Gieazer concluded that the period of growth, during 
which community colleges could do no wrong, had come to an end and 
that the community colleges must look seriously to their mission.-* Another 
significant contribution to the development of the idea of community- 
based education was the 1976 publication of College Leadership for Com- 
munity Renewal The four authors (James F. GoUattscheck, Ervin L. 
Harlacher, Eleanor Roberts, and Benjamin R. Wygal) shared the convic- 
tion that most community colleges had failed to re-examine their missions 
in view of current social problems and had failed to change their curricula 
in response to current knowledge about individual differences in learn- 
ing styles. 5 

Community renewal involves cooperation between the community 
and the college as vital participants in the total process of community life. 
The hope is that, as a result of successful community-based educational 
programs, the community college will serve as a learning laboratory and 
resource. These programs should work as catalysts to create in the com- 
munity a desire for renewal, thus providing a mechanism through which 
the community educates itself and evaluates its successes.^ 

Sf'itoment of the Problem 

It has been approximately ten years since ommunity-based educa- 
tion was adopted as a mission by AACJC. In the past decade the commu- 
nity-based college has attempted to share its resources of knowledge and 
facilities with others, as well as to present to the public an image of a 
cooperative endeavor that benefits the various constituents of the 
community. 

What difference, if any, do community-based programs make? This 
question represents the bottom line of all the community college's planning 
and management efforts. Because of declining resources, shifting enroll- 
ment patterns, the educational needs of "new" students, and technological 
and social changes, the community-based college— along with higher edu- 
cation in general— has become increasingly aware of the need to docu- 
ment, understand, and communicate the impact of its programs on the 
community.7 

The extent to which the college's community-based mission has been 
understood and accepted, and the nature and extent of its impact on the 
local community, need to be determined. 



Purposes 

Since the spring of 1974 the American community college has worked 
toward achieving its stated mission of community-based education. This 
study was concerned with defining and describing the state of the art in 
community-based education in community colleges almost ten years later. 
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More specifically, the purposes of this study were as follows: 

1. To explore the extent to which the community-based mission is 

reflected in the literature on the American community college. 
2. 1o identify and describe community-based programs in commu- 
nity colleges that are notably effective in meeting the needs of their 
communities. 

3. To identify and describe selected American community colleges 
that are prototypes of the community-based education philosophy. 

4. To make recommendations for strengthening and expanding 
community-based education in American community colleges. 

Importance of the Study 

I.- 

In the past, the community college was shaped largely by external 
events and pressures: population growth, technological advances, a boom- 
ing economy, the deficiencies of universities and other traditional higher 
education institutions, and a surface trend toward egalitarianism in Ameri- 
can society. Now, for the first time, community colleges are being called 
upon to shape their own future. Of the alternative futures available to the 
community college, Gunder Myran speculates that the community-based 
education offers the most fruitful possibilities.^ 

Taking a fiscal perspective, Breneman and Nelson identified several 
factors that will help to determine the future of the community-based 
college: 

• Continued growth of adult and part-time enrollments, coupled with 
political consensus on how to pay for such programs and the ability 
of local colleges to maintain their competitive advantage in serving 
that clientele; 

• Continued growth of vocational-technical programs, coupled with 
the ability to respond to changes in local labor market conditions; 

• Ability of community colleges to hold their share of full-time, degree- 
oriented transfer students; 

• Growing demand for noncredit community service activities, cou- 
pled with political consensus on how to pay for them; 

• Increased political support at all levels of government, based on ser- 
vice to broad constituencies, flexibility, and contribution to local 
economic development.^^ 

How community colleges fare in the intensified competition for en- 
rollments and resources will depend in large measure on general economic 
trends, policy decisions, and the collegers ability to work in partnership 
with community agencies. 

For example, the potential market for lifelong learning is immense 
and only partially tapped, and community colleges are well placed geo- 
graphically and philosophically to exploit that market by moving further 
toward becoming community-based. First, however, certain barriers must 
be surmounted. Perhaps the most formidable barrier is that of differences 
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of opinion about the mission of the community college. These views are 
of more than academic interest because they translate into funding pat- 
terns which directly affect the programs and services of the institution. 
Differences of opinion exist among faculty and trustees as to the direc- 
tion in which the institution snould be moving. 

The development of the community-based college will depend on 
people who can point the way, make the case, effect change, and rally 
public support.*^ This study can make a significant contribution toward 
promoting the cause of community-based education by identifying those 
colleges and programs that most successfully embody the ideal. 

Methodology 

In conducting the study, the following actions were taken with refer- 
ence to each of the four defined purposes: 

Purpose One 

To explore the extent to which the community-based mission is 
reflected in the literature of the American community college. 

1. The literature was surveyed and analyzed for the purpose of iden- 
tifying (a) the genesis of community-based education; (b) the ra- 
tionale, philosophy, and definition of community-based education; 
and (r) the characteristics of effective community-based programs. 

2. A d>.rinition of community-based education was developed, based 
on the literature survey and on the suggestions of a national panel 
of experts of community college presidents representing nine 
regions of the United States: 

• Northwest Dr. John Hakanson, President, Clackamas Com- 

munity College, Oregon City, Oregon. 

• Southwest Dr. Bernard J. Luskin, President, Orange Coast 

College, Cos:a Mesa, California. 

• Mountain Plains Dr. Marvin W. Weiss, President, Northeastern 

Community College, Sterling, Colorado. 

• South Central Dr. Cecil L. Groves, President, Austin Commu- 

nity College, Austin, Texas. 

• North Central Dr. Gunder A. Myran, President, Washtenaw 

Community College, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

• Central Dr. Bill Stewart, Superintendent, Kirkwood 

Community College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

• Northeast Mr. Edward J. Liston, President, Community 

College of Rhode Island, Warwick, Rhode 
Island. 

• Middle Atlantic Dr. Richard J. Ernst, President, Northern Vir- 

ginia Community College, Annandale, Virginia. 

• Southeast Dr. Benjamin R. Wygal, President, Florida 

Junior College, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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3. The characteristics of effective community-based programs were 
identified with the assistance of the national panel of experts and 
on the basis of the literature survey. 

4. Chapter II reports the findings of the literature survey, defining 
community-based education and describing the characteristics of 
effective community-based programs. 

Purpose Two 

To identify and describe community-based programs in community 
colleges that are notably effective in meeting the needs of their 
communities. 

1 . On the basis of the characteristics identified during the first phase 
of the study (as described in Purpose One above), a set of 27 criteria 
was developed for the purpose of evaluating community-based edu- 
cation programs in order to select the most notably effective. 

a. These 27 criteria were submitted to the national panel with the 
request that they be rated as to their importance Jn identifying 
notably effective community-based programs. It was felt that the 
expertise of the nine members of the national panel would com- 
pensate for the lack of objective criteria for evaluating and select- 
ing notably effective community-based programs in American 
community colleges. 

(1) Based on the national panel's ratings, each of the 27 criteria 
was classified into one of three categories: highly significant, 
moderately significant, and fairly significant. In addition, cer- 
tain of the criteria, which were seen as overlapping to some 
degree in their content, were combined and regarded as a sin- 
gle unit for the purpose of awarding points. 

Table 1 shows the revised set of 15 criteria; it should be 
noted that some of these criteria consist of two, three, or even 
four statements. 

(2) The six criteria (originally 12 criteria) in the "highly signifi- 
cant" category were assigned a maximum value of 9 points 
each, for a possible total of 54 points. The five criteria (origi- 
nally ten criteria) in the "moderately significant*' category 
were assigned a maximum value of 6 points each, for a possi- 
ble total of 30 points. The four criteria (originally five criter- 
ia) in the "fairly significant" category were assigned a 
maximum value of 2.5 points each, for a possible total of 10 
points. The maximum number of points a community-based 
program could receive was 94. 

b. To determine the level of agreement among the nine members 
of the national panel as to the importance of each of the original 
27 criteria, a statistical procedure developed by L.R. Aiker» for 
determining the statistical significance of the homogeneity coeffi- 
cient (H) was used.^* 
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c. To determine the importance of each of the original 27 criteria, 
a statistical procedure developed by Aiken for computing a va- 
lidity coefficient (V) was used. 

2. The presidents of the 1 ,272 community colleges listed in the 1982 
Directory of Community, Junior and Technical Colleges v/cre sent 
letters asking them for information on any exemplary community- 
based programs that their institutions offered. This letter constituted 
a kind of open-ended survey form. 

3. Responses to the survey form were (a) reviewed and critiqued; (b) 
used as a basis for awarding points to each program submitted, in 
accordance with the criteria mentioned above and displayed in Ta- 
ble 1 ; and (c) used as a basis for classifying particular programs into 
one of seven cate{^ories, which were adapted from seven major 
trends identified by Harlacher in an earlier study. *2 

4. Examples of notably effective community-based programs, as iden- 
tified by the procedures mentioned above, were selected. 



TABLE 1 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS 

Highly SlgfiificatU (77iaximum of S> points each - 54 points total) 

1 . Community citizenry and/or leaders arc involved in the plannmg and develop- 
ment of programs. 

OR Community groups are involved in the evaluation of programs. 

2. There arc linkages between the college and other community agencies. 
OR There is an established communication system between the college and the 

community. 

3. The college/community initiates the program or activity based on idcniincd 
comn^.uniiy needs. 

OR There is tvidcnce of effective community snalysis. 
OR The program or activity is tailored to meet needs and interests of individuals 
and ipecial interest groups. 

4. There is continuous feedback from clientele, special interest groups, and com- 
^nuniiy leadership. 

OR The program or activity is evaluated in terms of community needs. 

5. The college demonstrates a commitment or investment through staff and pro- 
gram development. 

OR Appropriate staff and other resources are assigned; faculty, prominent lecturers, 
community leadership; etc. 

12 
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6. The program or activity is successful in meeting its objectives and goals. 
Moderately Significant (maximum of 6 points each or 30 points total) 

7. The community provides support, sponsorship, and/or funding for the program. 

8. The program or activity is performance-oriented and provides participants with 
skills and competencies. 

9. Recognition is given to the need for continuous human and community 
renewal. 

10. The content of the program or activity is flexible in nature. 

OR Schedules are flexible, allowing students to enter and leave at various times 

and at their convenience. 
OR Programs or activities are offered at off-campus learning sites/centers. 
OR The program or activity is offered at locations convenient to the student. 

11. Nontraditional staffing is used, such as clients as teachers. 
OR The facilities and equipment are provided by the client. 
OR The program or activity utilizes volunteer staff. 

Fairly Significant (maximum of 2,5 points each or 10 points total) 

12. The community provides information services to assist students in selecting 
educational experiences and attracting potential students. 

13. The program or activity is in some way related to in-service requirements. 

14. There are internships available to program or activity participants. 
OR Hands-on experience is an integral part of the program or activity. 

15. A variety of media are used in the delivery of program or activity. 



Purpose Three 

To identify and describe selected American community colleges which 
are prototypes of the community-based education philosophy. 

1 . The notably effective community-based programs identified in the 
second phase of the study (as described in Purpose Two above) 
were used as a basis for identifying institutional candidates for 
prototype community colleges. 

a. A score was computed for each institution participating in the 
study; this score represented the average (mean) of the total num- 
ber of points awarded to the programs submitted by the 
institution. 
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b. The pool of institutional candidates comprised those participat- 
ing community colleges with the highest scores. Because an 
earlier decision had been made to include at least one institu- 
tional candidate from each of the nine regions, the pool con- 
sisted of 17 colleges. 

2. The presidents of the 17 community colleges selected as institu- 
tional candidates were sent letters invitiiig them to participate in 
the final phase of the study. 

3. A follow-up phone call was made to each president to discuss 
her/his participation in the study and responsibility as a participant. 
Three college presidents declined to participate due to other de- 
mands on their time. 

4. A set of inquiry forms (one for administrators, one for communi- 
ty leaders, and one for students) was developed for the purpose 
of collecting information about the impact of community-based 
education on the college and its community. 

5. The inquiry forms were refined on the basis of (a) an evaluation 
by the national panel of experts and (b) a pilot study at Valencia 
Community College (Orlando, Florida), involving one adminis- 
trator, one community leader, and one student. 

6. The revised inquiry forms were then submitted by 1 to the 1 4 
institutional candidates who agreed to participate * study. 
The president was instructed to: 

a. distribute the inquiry forms in the following manner: 

(1) The college survey form (three copies) was to be completed 
by the president and two knowledgeable members of her/his 
administration who have direct responsibility for commu- 
nity-based programs. 

(2) The community leadership survey form (four copies) was 
to be completed by four knowledgeable representatives of 
the community, including one member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

(3) The student/participant survey form (three copies) was to 
be completed by three students who had participated in one 
of the college's community-based courses or programs in 
the last year. 

b. collect the inquiry forms and return them to the researcher by 
the deadline, December 18, 1983. 

7. The completed set of inquiry forms was returned by the presi- 
dents of seven colleges n time to be considered for this study. 

8. The survey forms were then randomly assigned to members of 
the panel so that each college was evaluated by four experts; no 
expert rated his own college. The survey forms were analyzed 
and evaluated by the experts on the basis of the stated criteria. 

9. The final score for each college was based on the mean of the 
total points awarded to each college by each of the four experts. 
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10. Four colleges were selected as prototype community-based col- 
leges based on their total mean score. 

11. The findings of the study regarding prototype community col- 
leges are reported in Chapter IV. 

Purpose Four 

To make recommendations for strengthening and expanding com- 
munity-based education in American community colleges. 

1. The findings that emerged from the purposes of this study were 
reviewed, analyzed, and summarized on the basis of the criteria 
for notably effective community-based programs. 

2. Conclusions were drawn from the findings of the study that were 
valid and warrant serious consideration: 

a. conclusions which capture the values, spirit, and vitality of 
community-based education were also presented as 18 descrip- 
tors of the community-based college. 

3. Recommendations which evolved from this study were presented 
in three parts: 

a. a checklist for use by community colleges in establishing and 
maintaining effective community-based education programs, 

b. a proposal for implementing the recommendations of this study 
are presented as considerations that should be implemented in 
community-based programs, 

c. suggestions for further research. 

Definition of Terms 

1. Community-Based Education: A learner-centered system of lifelong 
learning committed to the renewal of the community and its 
citizens. A community-based institution: 

a. emphasizes what the student needs to learn rather than what 
the institution wants to teach; 

b. determines its mission, goals, and objectives through interaction 
with the community; and 

c. requires that its programs and services be accessible to all and 
that they focus on those competencies that are essential if the 
learner is to be an effective member of the community. 

2. Community Services: Educational, cultural, and recreational services 
that an educational institution may provide for its community above 
and beyond regularly scheduled day and evening classes.^^ 

3. Community Education: A program which focuses on college- 
community interaction, utilizes the community as a learning 
labontory and resource, helps to create an environment in which 
the community educates itself, and evaluates its success by citizen 
successes that are recognized as significant by the community itself. 
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4. Community College President: The Chief Executive Officer, Su- 
perintendent, or Provost of a two-year public or private college. 

5. Notably Effective Community-Based Program: Any program or ac- 
tivity conducted through a two-year college which, first, meets the 
definition of community-based education, used for the purpose of 
this study; and second, meets the stated criteria of notably effec- 
tive community-based programs used for the purpose of this study. 

6. Prototype College: A college, which through its community involve- 
ment and support, nature and scope of programming, and its or- 
ganization and administration of programs, meets the stated criteria 
of the prototype community-based college. 

7. Panel of Experts: Nine community college presidents, selected for 
their body of knowledge and understanding of community-based 
education in the American community college. 

Limitatioas 

This study is limited to a sample of colleges from American commu- 
nity colleges listed in the 1982 Directory of Community, Junior and Tech- 
nical Colleges, 
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Review Of literature 



The first purpose of the study was to explore the extent to which the 
community-based mission is reflected in the literature of the American 
community college. The literature was reviewed under three major head- 
ings: (1) genesis of community-based education: a historical statement; (2) 
rationale, philosophy, and definition of community-based education; and 
(3) characteristics of effective community-based programs. Most of the liter- 
ature pertaining to community-based education has been written by prac- 
titioners in the field, including Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Gunder A. Myran, 
James F. GoUattscheck, and Ervin L. Harlacher. 

Genesis cf Community-Based Education: A Historical Statement 

Over the past two decades the focus of the community college has 
changed. Its scope and functions have expanded beyond providing the 
first two years of higher education to university-bound students, providing 
vocational training for nonuniversity-bound students, and providing con- 
tinuing education courses for adults. Although these functions continue 
to be important, community colleges are moving into the mainstream of 
community life; they are responding to the unique lifelong educational 
needs of individuals by providing a variety of settings and instructional 
service approaches. Now and in the future, they constitute a rich resource 
for both community and individual development.* 

By the 1930s the basic foundations of the community-based college 
had already been established within the junior college, which had inherited 
the uti ^rian leanings of the land-grant university and was becoming a 
posit'' force in the community.^ Major influences in the evolution of the 
comnr. dty-based mission included university extension, adult and con- 
tinuing ducation in general, and the increasing scope, sophistication, and 
impact of what is known today as the community education/services func- 
tion of the community college. Programs of community education/ser- 
vices were based on the idea that educational services should be provided 
to individuals and groups within the local community without the require- 
ment of traditional academic procedures.^ 

The concept of community education originated in the 19th century 
with such progressive educators as John Dewey, who spoke of free 
schools, open classrooms, and society school."* It was expanded in the 
1930s primarily through the support of the Charles Stewart Mott Founda- 
tion, which viewed the school "as a place where people could come 
together and attempt to solve the growing problems of despair and frus- 
tration of a devastating depression. 
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Not until after World War II, however, did the community services 
function of the junior college begin to develop fully. In the beginning, 
community services were seen as the voluntary participation of the col- 
legers students, faculty, and staff in community groups, community ac- 
tivities, and fund raising.^ Gradually the community services became more 
important as the public junior colleges began involving the community 
in program planning, offering its facilities for public functions, and cooper- 
ating with community agencies. The community also began to look to the 
college for a variety of services to different groups. Thus, by I960, James 
Thornton could report that: 

the scope and adequacy of these (community) services determine 
whether or not the college merits the title of community junior 
college; they also determine the extent of community understand- 
ing and support of the several functions of the college.^ 

In a 1965 study, Harlacher defined community services as "educa- 
tional services which an educational institution may provide above and 
beyond the regularly scheduled classes, day and evening.'*" (He later ex- 
tended this definition to include the function of serving as "catalyst for 
community development. Harlacher's study was concerned with the 
establishment of effective programs of community services. Based on an 
investigation of 99 junior colleges tn the United States, Harlacher identi- 
fied the objectives, and constructed a checklist of critical requirements 
for the establishment of effective programs of community services. Four 
objectives were identified: 

1 . To become a center of community life by encouraging community 
groups to use college facilitie.s and services when such use does 
not interfere with the college's regular schedule; 

2. To provide educational services which utilize the special skills and 
knowledge of the college staff and other experts and which are 
designed to meet the needs of all age groups within the communi- 
ty and the college district at large; 

3. To provide the community, including business and industry, with 
the leadership and coordination capabilities of the college; assist 
the community in long-range planning; and join with individuals 
and groups in attacking unsolved problems; 

4. To contribute to and promote the cultural, intellectual, and social 
life of the community and to foster the development of skills for 
the profitable use of leisure time. 

Harlacher's checklist of critical requirements was organized around 
three broad areas of administrative concern, each of which subsumed a 
number of specific requirements framed as recommendations: 

1 . Securing community/college support: 

a. Involve community in planning and development; 

b. Maintain effective internal and external communications; 

c. Involve faculty and students in planning and development; 
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d. Coordinate services with other community groups; 

e. Encourage college staff to participate in community affairs; 

f. Orient faculty and staff to community services function. 

2. Determining nature and scope of programming: 

a. Provide effective planning and research; 

b. Establish high standards for public performance; 

c. Tailor services to specific needs and interests; 

d. Define program purposes and objectives; 

e. Identify community needs and interests. 

3. Organizing and administering program: 

a. Provide effective administration and supervision; 

b. Establish and adhere to written policies, regulations, and 
procedures; 

c. Utilize community facilities and resources; 

d. Secure board, administration, and faculty support; 

e. Obtain essential resources. 

In 1969 Gunder A. Myran further expanded the definition of com- 
munity services to include those ^'efforts of community colleges, often 
undertaken in cooperation with other community groups or agencies, 
which are directed toward serving personal and community educational 
needs not met by the formal collegiate degree or certificate programs. 
Thus, the community services function had evolved to include explicitly 
community education, defined by James F. GoUattscheck and his associ- 
ates as: 

a process that helps citizens to reinvest themselves in the total 
life of their community. Through this involvement individuals 
will begin to accept their responsibility to the laiger society. In 
order for a person to have a sense of self-worth she/he must first 
believe that she/he is valued and must in turn value others. The 
community education process is aimed at nurturing the develop- 
ment of this process. >^ 

The development of comprehensive programs of community educa- 
tion/services, coupled with dramatic changes in community life, led to 
the development of **community-based education" and the '^community- 
based community college." 

Alan Pifer gave a speech at the 1974 AACJC convention in which he 
stated that community colleges were only secondarily a sector of higher 
education; he urged that community colleges emphasize community 
leadership as their primary function. Almost as a direct result of his speech, 
AACJC issued a statement that the mission of AACJC is to: 

Provide an organization for national leadership of community- 
based performance oriented postsecondary education.*^ 

It is important to note that the general direction taken by other hu- 
man service organizations is consistent with the trend of community col- 
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leges toward community-based delivery systems. For example, in mental 
health, geriatric care, early childhood education, and even medicine, pro- 
grams are being removed from the institutional setting and placed in the 
home or the community. 

Community-based education entails a new relationship between the 
college and the community in which the two entities become partners 
in the educational endeavor. This relationship is closely related to 
Harlacher's view that the community college should serve as a catalyst 
in community development, making its resources of knowledge and skills 
available to the community but allowing the citizens the opportunity to 
make the decisions in local affairs. The community-based community col- 
lege does not View itself as the exclusive educational center of the com- 
munity, but rather as the institution that weaves the fabric of education, 
wherever it happens in the community and in whatever form, together.^^ 
The idea of the community-based college is a natural phase in the evolu- 
tion of the community college. 

Rationale, Philosophy, and Definition of 
Community-Based Education 

By its very name, the community college is committed to serving the 
community and its complex needs. It is in a unique position to demon- 
strate to the community it serves its awareness of community needs and 
its willingness to work with various groups in meeting those needs. 

In a report to the 1974 Assembly of AACJC, Benjamin Wygal outlined 
the challenge in six basic questions focusing c n the development of the 
community-based institution. *6 

1 . What are the markets within the community? How can community 
perceptions be translated into the objectives of the college? 

2. Given the resources at hand, what are the program possibilities out- 
side the confines of traditional academic practice? What are the 
operational implications of these? 

3. How can output be measured and summarized for fiscal, legal, and 
managerial purposes? 

4. How suited or adaptable are the current resources: specifically, staff 
and physical plant? 

5. If community colleges are to become something different, how ac- 
commodating is the current public policy climate in which they 
operate? 

6. What resources and vehicles are available to provide technical as- 
sistance in advancing both the concept and the effective practice 
of postsecondary education which is truly community-based and 
performance-oriented? 

To strengthen its position and role, the community college must 
project its mission as a community-based institution. In addition to serv- 
ing as a resource for community renewal, the college must successfully 
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demonstrate that it can help individuals meet their needs for basic skills, 
housing, and employment, as veil as educational carichment. Moreover, 
the programs and offerings of the community college should be designed 
to meec specific educational and manpower needs of the communities they 
serve. Finally, the college should aggressively ocek to enlist the participa- 
tion of community leaders in its development, planning, and operation.^^ 

In a nationwide study seeking to ciiscover the competency of Ameri- 
can adults in meeting the require;nents of daily living, five adult needs 
were identified: (1) consumer economics, (2) occupational knowledge, (3) 
community resources, (4) health, and (5) government and law. The same 
study identified four primary skills that are necessary in coping with the 
vast majority of demands placed on adults: (1) communication skills, (2) 
computation skills, (3) problem-solving skills, and (4) interpersonal skills.^^ 

This nationwide examination suggests a rationale for community- 
based education, based on the premise that local resources can be mar- 
shaled to help solve most community problems. A second premise is that 
the public schools, community colleges, and other community-based in- 
stitutions have the capacity to make a far greater impact upon the com- 
munity than they are currently making. Community-based education is 
issue- and problem-oriented, for it starts with an assessment of educational 
needs in the community. One timely initiative is the establishment of work- 
ing relationships with other community-based education and training in- 
stitutions.'^ 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., emphasizes the need for community colleges 
to communicate and promote their community-based education mission. 
He states: 

The mission of the comn..unity college District is to identify the 
educational and cultural needs of the adults in its community and, 
to the extent possible and appropriate, meet those needs by 
providing and fostering cultural activities in occupations, college 
transfer and general education. The District seeks also to assist 
students by providing effective personal counseling and career 
guidance programs, activities to promote social growth, and 
specialized services to facilitate attendance and achievement.^^ 

The community-based community college offers a new model of edu- 
cation, one that is committed to the needs of society. GoUattscheck Ziid 
his associates have described these needs as human renewal for all peo- 
ple; urban renewal of our cities and neighborhoods; environmental renew- 
al of th': greater community; political renewal, critical in a republic based 
on the concept of rule by the people; and even perhaps the moral and 
spiritual renewal of our great nation.^* 

Valencia Community College in Orlando, Florida, utilized the char- 
rette process in developing its mission statement. (The term ''charreae," 
brought into popular use in this country by architects and planners, refers 
to highly structured brainstorming sessions in which solutions to various 
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problems are sought.) At Valencia the process involved students, faculty, 
classified employees, administration, tnistees, and community leaders. The 
mission statement that emerged from this process was as follows: 

The purpose of Valencia Community College is to create a com- 
prehensive learning environment which fosters individual and 
community growth by providing postsecondary education and 
continuing lifelong learning opportunities to all.22 

What is a community-based college? A community-based college is 
characterized by its efforts to coordinate planning with other community 
organizations; by its interest in participatory as well as cognitive learning 
experiences; by the wide range of ages, backgrounds, and life goals 
represented in its student body; and by the alternative institutional ap- 
proaches it arranges, to make learning accessible to various community 
groups.23 

In an article on community-based education. Max Tadlock writes: 

No college can call itself community-based until it is ready to step 
through its own open doors out into the community for mutual 
guidance, support, and participation. For the college wishing to 
explore the dimensions and implications of changing from its nor- 
mal institutional focus to a community focus, the best processes 
themselves are community-based. They enable the college to con- 
tribute to at the same time it draws on community resources to 

determine what is needed and how best met Community^ 

based planning calls tot full partnership of the college, commu- 
nity, business, and other educational and governmental agencies 
in determining the needs of the community, what roles if any 
the college should play in fulfilling those needs and how best 
these could be accomplished.^^ 

The community-based college recognizes that the community is the 
life-support environment of the individual; it recognizes that the indi- 
vidual's well-being is dependent on the well-being of the community, just 
as the community is dependent upon the effectiveness of its individual 
members. Thus, the individual and the community are dependent upon 
each other in a relationship in which both may be mutually strengthened 
or destroyed.25 Finally, a community-based college can be described as 
a community college which emphasizes the incorporation of community 
resources into the learning process, the merger of work and other educa- 
tive life experiences with classroom learning, the utilization of community 
agencies and institutions as experiential learning centers, and the use of 
community experts as mentors and tutors.26 

GoUattscheck believes that, to be truly community-based, a college 
must be committed to the proposition that human renewal— the upgrading 
of every citizen in the community— is its primary and overriding purpose. 
According to Gollattscheck, there are two strong planks in its philosophic 
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platform: first, the belief that society is only as great as the individuals 
who compose it; and second, the recognition that, like democracy, society 
is not an heirloom to be handed down from one generation to another, 
but rather is something that must be recreated by each generation to pre- 
vent the costly decay of communities and the erosion of human resources 
that would otherwise result from the changing conditions of its environ- 
ment. The community-based college, therefore, gives the highest priority 
in its value system to providing for the continuous renewal of the com- 
munity by attending to the lifelong learning needs of all the individuals 
who make up the community .27 

The community-based institution must continuously address itself to 
the twofold philosophical and value-loaded question, who should learn 
what? The appropriate answer to this question is quite clear in terms of 
the communiiy-based institution. The community-based college ac- 
knowledges all members of the community as its potential students. The 
answer to the question of what the students should learn is based on 
another question, what do they need to know? What do they need to know 
in terms of individual and community needs, the needs of the state, the 
nation, and the world?^* 

The final plank in the philosophical platform of community-based edu- 
cation is the relationship between the institution and the community. Ul- 
timately the term ''community-based" implies, more than anything else, 
a unique relationship between the educational institution and the com- 
munity, a relationship in which the institution determines its direction and 
develops its programs through interaction with the community; a relation- 
ship in which the college departs from Its traditional role of provider of 
services for the community, and becomes instead a cooperator with the 
community in providing services for its members.29 

According to GoUattscheck and his associates, in their seminal book 
College Leadership for Community Renewal, the concept of the commu- 
nity-based college implies an institution operated for, in, and by the 
community— a college that is a vital part of the community rather than 
one that merely provides services to the community. By working .with 
community organizations, the college can help them become stronger and 
more effective agents of community renewal, while at the same time 
shoring up its own weaknesses with their strengths. A relationship can 
develop in which strengths of the college and those of various communi- 
ty organizations support and sustain each other. In the long term, the 
greatest beneficiary will be the community itself.^* 

What are some of the benefits accruing to the community college from 
cooperative ventures with community organizations? First, each commu- 
nity organization has immediate knowledge of the needs of one or more 
constituencies. Further, community organizations frequently have access 
to a corps of volunteers who are willing to assist as support staff in a vari- 
ety of activities, from clerical work to canvassing neighborhoods and in- 
structing classes. These dedicated volunteers frequently mean the 
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difference between success and failure for a community project. The col- 
lege can work with the organizations to channel this momentum in the 
direction of jointly selected activities.^^ 

Cooperation between the community college and community organi- 
zations can Involve anything from casual contacts to complete mergers, 
depending upon what is perceived as possible and desirable. GoUattscheck 
and his associates describe four modes of cooperation between the com- 
munity college and community agencies:^^ 

1. Advisory relationship. The advisory mode is the most common. 
Usually, it involves the college's making use of community advisory 
committees. In some cases, however, as the community college's 
interest in the community and its potential for assistance become 
more widely known, college personnel will find themselves used 
more and more as advisors to community organizations. 

2. Direct assistance. This mode involves the provision of services, 
facilities, expertise, and other resources in ways that directly in- 
volve the carrying out of the educational endeavor. 

5 Joint ventures. These are truly cooperative arrangements in which 
the college and the community organization work together in an 
educational enterprise. Joint ventures require that each partner have 
some knowledge about the other and that each respects the other's 
capabilities and purposes. 
4. Mergers. A legal arrangement that may become more common as 
community-renewal colleges develop is the merger of the college 
and the community organization. In a merger, both partners per- 
ceive themselves to have common interests with respect to a par- 
ticular targeted constituency.^^ 
The community-based college has distinguished itself by working 
closely and cooperatively with hundreds of community organizations and 
agencies in accomplishing its mission. It utilizes a variety of cooperative 
modes to establish working relationships with community organizations 
for the purpose of assessing community educational needs, establishing 
and implementing programs, and evaluating their effectiveness. Any con- 
tinuing relationship between the college and the community agency is like- 
ly to involve several modes, shifting from one to another as need dictates. 

In developing a working definition of the term '*-^o»nmunity-based 
education," it is useful to turn to the dictionary for guidance and insight. 
The dictionary defines community as "a body of people having common 
organization or interest or living in the same place under the same laws." 
Base is defined as **the supporting layer or foundation"; a second meaning 
is *'the fundamental principle or underlying concept of a system.'* 

Gunder A. Myran believes that community-based education represents 
a diversification of the social role of the community college. He states that: 

a community-based college is characterized by its efforts to coor- 
dinate planning with other community agencies. It must have an 
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interest in participatory learning e:q5eriences as well as cognitive 
ones. The wide range of ages and life goals represented in its stu- 
dent body, and the itcmative instructional approaches it arranges 
makes learning accessible to various community groups; making 
the appropriate educational experiences available requires the 
community college to provide a diversity of programming, plan- 
ning, organization, and delivery systems. That is the hallmark of 
the community-based coUege.^^ 

Using a synthesis of defmitions, GoUattscheck defines community- 
based education as: 

an educational system which uses the community as its base- 
its organizational center, its creative source, its primary consti- 
tuent, its underlying concept, and its supporting foundation. In 
such a system the community becomes the source of the objec- 
tives of the institution, the determiner of its direction, prd the 
needs of the students become the ultimate criteria against which 
the success of the institution is measured. Actually, what we call 
community-bused education, therefore, equals community-based 
education.^^ 

Harlacher places the focus of community-based education on: 

the kinds of education that community members want and need, 
not on what pedagogues think is good for them, and this educa- 
tion is provided where the learners are, not where conventional 
college organization dictates they should be.^' 

G!fazer*s view of community-based education reflects his belief that 
the community co!fege should work more closely with business and in- 
dustry, 7iS well as with other organizations in the community. He sees 
community-bised education as a process in which the community col- 
lege focuses on education for community development and renewal.^^ 

A common thread in these definitions is the implication of a new and 
different type of relationship between the community and the college, 
a relatior:ship in which the two are partners in the educational endeavor. 
Therefore, for the purposes of this study, the working definition of 
"community-based education" is as follows: A ler.rner-centercd system 
of lifelong learning committed to the renewal of the community and its 
citizens. A communiiy-based institution: 

• Emphasizes what the student needs to learn rather than what the 
institution wants to teach; 

• Determines its mission, goals, and objectives through interaction 
with the community; and 

• Requires that its programs and services be accessible to all conrmu- 
nity members and that they focus on those rompetencies that are 
essential if the learner is to be an effective member of the 
community. 
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Characteristics of Effective Community-Based Programs 

In 1974 Gleazer described the characteristics of community-based 
education as: 

(1) access to all with a multitude of entry points in time and place; 

(2) continuous service to the learner throughout life; (3) values 
and priorities set on the needs of the people; (4) market recogni- 
tion; (5) flexibility to respond quickly to community needs; (6) 
performance orientation and criteria.^^ 

Later, in 1980, he added several more characteristics to this 
description: 

1 . The college is adaptable. It is capable of change in response to new 
conditions and demands, or circumstances; 

2. The college operates with a continuing awareness of its community; 

3. The college has continuing relationships with the learner; 

4. The college extends opportunity to the '^unserved**; 

5. The college accommodates to diversity; 

6. The college has a nexus function in the community's learning 
system ."^^ 

Several other authors, including Harlacher, Myran, and GoUattscheck, 
have also catalogued the characteristics of and criteria for community-based 
education. Their ideas were summarized in a research project proposed 
as folio ws:^' 

1 . The community must be integrally involved in the planning and 
evaluation of college programs. The college must seek out the com- 
munity rather than wait for the community to come to it. 

2. There must be flexibility in planning because community needs 
are more transitory than traditional needs. 

3. Provision must be made for faculty development. The faculty must 
feel a part of the community and be sensitive to its needs. 

4. Community-based education requires nontraditional staffing and 
innovative approaches to learning. 

5. Effective community analysis is essential to community-based 
education. 

6. The facilities of a community-based college must be accessible and 
available to the entire community. The campus is coterminous with 
district boundaries. 

7. The college acts as broker, catalyst, and intermediary for the com- 
munity and agencies outside the community. 

8. The community-based college is recognized as a resource to help 
solve community problems. 

In a major address, GoUattscheck proposed a checklist of questions 
for determining the extent to which college, programs, and activities are 
community-based.'^^ 

1 . Does the program or activity exist because of a realistic need in 
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the community, because other colleges have it, or because "col- 
leges have always had it"? 

2. Are there mechanisms for altering or modifying the college, pro- 
gram, or activity as community needs change? 

3. To what degree do a variety of people have access to the college, 
program, or activity? 

4. May students enter and leave the college, program, or activity at 
various times, depending on need and convenience? 

5. Does the college, program, or activity operate in locations con- 
venient to the student? 

6. Is the program or activity based on the real needs of learners rather 
than on requirements for courses or degrees? 

7. Does the college, program, or activity address itself to the needs 
of people at various times in their lives? 

8. Is the college, program, or activity flexible enough to start, stop, 
and change direction as needs change? 

9. May students begin at various points in the college, program, or 
activity, depending upon their needs and abilities? 

10. Does the college, program, or activity recognize and give credit 
for past experience? 

1 1. Does the college, program, or activity recognize the need for con- 
. tinuous human and community renewal? 

12. Does the college, program, or activity provide information ser- 
vices to assist students in selecting educational experiences and 
to attract potential students to the experiences? 

13. Does the college, program, or activity give consideration to the 
differing learning styles of students? 

14. Does the college, program, or activity work for, in, and through 
other organizations and agencies in the community? 

15. Is the college, program, or activity evaluated in terms of communi- 
ty needs? 

16. Does the college, program, or activity address itself to a wide range 
of human needs? 

On the basis of this survey of the literature, one may conclude that 
the essential characteristics of community-based programs are (1) acces- 
sibility to all citizens; (2) multiple entry points; (3) flexibility in time and 
locatioi^ (4) continuous service to the learner throughout life; (5) priorities 
based on f.he needs of the people; (6) market recognition; (7) adaptability 
to changing community needs; (8) performance orientation and criteria; 
(9) nontraditional staffing; and (10) diversified teaching/learning strategies. 
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NOTABLY EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS IN 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The second purpose of this study was to identify and describe 
community-based programs in community colleges that are notably 
effective in meeting the needs of their communities. To achieve this pur- 
pose, the following steps were taken. First, information on the charac- 
teristics of successful community-based programs, derived from the 
literature survey, was used to develop a set of criteria for evaluating 
community-based programs. These criteria were then reviewed by the na- 
tional panel of experts and revised in accordance with their suggestions. 
The end-product of this process was a list of criteria (see Table 2) that were 
later used to evaluate the success of particular programs and to select ex- 
emplary programs. 



I. Securing Community/College Support 

A. Community citizenry and/or leaders are involved in the planning and de- 
velopment of programs. 

B. Community groups are integrally involved in the evaluation of the 
programs. 

C. The community provides support, sponsorship, and funding for programs. 

D. The community provides information services to assist in selecting educa- 
tional experiences and attracting potential students. 

E. There are linkages between the college and other community agencies. 

F. The college is a catalyst in the planning and development of programs. 

G. There is an established communication system between the college and 
the community. 

H. The community collie initiates the program or activity based on real com- 
munity needs. 

II. Determining Nature and Scope of Programming 

A. The program or activity is flexible in nature. 

B. There is evidence of effective community analysis. 

C. There is continuous feedback from clientele, special interest groups, and 
community leadership. 



TABLE 2 

CRITERIA FOR COMMUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS 
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D. The program or activity is evaluated in terms of community needs. 

E. A variety of people have access to programs and activities. 

F. The program or activity is performance-oriented and provides participants 
with job skills and competencies. 

G. The program or activity is comprehensive in scope and has had impact 
on the community. 

H. There are short term programs or activities with high interests. 

I. The program or activity is tailored to meet needs and interest individuals 
and special interest groups. 

J. There are internships available to program or activity participants. 
K. Hands-on experience is an integral part of the program or activity. 
L. The program or activity is in some way related to in-service requirements. 
M. Recognition is given to the need for continuous human and community 
fenewal. 

N. The program or activity addresses itself to a wide range of human needs. 

III. Organizing and Administering Program 

A. The program or activity utilizes volunteer staff. 

B. Programs or activities are offered at off-campus learning sites/centers. 

C. Schedules are flexible, allowing students to enter and leave at various times, 
at their convenience. 

D. The college demonstrates a commitment or investment through staff and 
program development. 

E. The programs and activities are funded through grants, foundations, and 
other types of special gifts. 

F. The program or activity is offered free space at location convenient to the 
student. 

G. Multimedia are used in the delivery of programs or activities. 

H. Nontraditional staffing is used, i.e., clients as teachers. 

I. Appropriate staff and other resources are assigned; faculty, prominent lec- 
turers, community leadership, etc. 

J. The facilities and equipment are provided by the client. 

The next step involved sending letters to the presidents of the 1 ,272 
community colleges listed in the 1982 Directory of Community, Junior 
and Technical Colleges, This letter was both an invitation to participate 
in a national survey and a form where the president provided informa- 
tion about pnDgrams at his/her institution that might qualify for consider- 
ation in the study. 

The invitation was accepted by the presidents of 283 colleges in 46 
states; information on a total of 1,014 community-based programs was 
submitted. Table 3 shows the distribution of the participating colleges and 
the number of programs submitted, by region and state. 
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TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES PARTICIPATING AND PROGRAMS 
SUBMITTED, BY REGION AND STATE 



Colleges Programs 
Participating Submitted 



Region 


State 


No. 


7o 


No. 




Northwest 


Alaska 


6 


2.1 


13 


1.3 




Idaho 


1 


0.4 


4 


0.4 




Oregon 


8 


2.8 


60 


5.9 




Washington 


16 


5.7 


56 


5.5 




(TOTAL) 


(31) 


(11.0) 


(133) 


(13.1) 


Southwest 


California 


33 


11.7 


78 


7.7 




Hawaii 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




(TOTAL) 


(33) 


(11.7) 


(78) 


(7.7) 


Mountain Plains 


Arizona 


3 


1.1 


39 


3.8 




Colorado 


7 


2.5 


19 


1.9 




Kansas 


6 


2.1 


8 


0.8 




Missouri 


3 


1.1 


8 


0.8 




Montana 


1 


0.4 


1 


0.1 




Nebraska 


3 


1.1 


6 


0.6 




Nevada 


1 


0.4 


2 


0.2 




New Mexico 


2 


0.7 


2 


0.2 




Utah 


1 


0.4 


1 


0.1 




Wyoming 


3 


1.1 


10 


1.0 




(TOTAL) 


(30) 


(10.6) 


(96) 


(9.4) 


Middle Atlantic 


Delaware 


1 


0.4 


1 


0.1 




Maryland 


5 


1.8 


23 


2.3 




New Jersey 


8 


2.8 


33 


3.3 




North Carolina 


7 


2.5 


20 


2.0 




Pennsylvania 


5 


1.8 


17 


1.7 




Virginia 


7 


2.5 


34 


3.4 




West Virginia 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




(TOTAL) 


(33) 


(11.7) 


(128) 


(12.6) 


Southeast 


Florida 


19 


6.7 


116 


11.4 




Georgia 


6 


2.1 


18 


1.8 




South Carolina 


5 


1.8 


16 


1.6 




(TOTAL) 


(30) 


(10.6) 


(150) 


(14.8) 
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TABLE 3— continued 



Colleges Programs 
Participating Submined 



Kegion 


State 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


South Central 


Alabama 


5 


2.0 


7 


0.7 




Arkansas 


2 


0.7 


8 


0.8 




Louisiana 


1 


0.4 


3 


0.3 




Mississippi 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




\Ji\lall\Jllla 


It 


1.1 


12 


1.2 




Tennessee 


6 


2.1 


31 


3.0 




Texas 


14 


4.9 


64 


6.3 




(TOTAL) 


(31) 


(11.0) 


(125) 


(12.3) 


North Central 


Michigan 


13 


4.6 


41 


4.0 




Minnesota 


8 


2.8 


15 


1.5 




Wnrth rialprita 


1 


0.4 


1 


0.1 




South Dakota 


1 


0.4 


3 


0.3 




Wisconsin 


8 


2.8 


42 


4.1 




(TOTAL) 


(31) 


(11.0) 


(102) 


(10.0) 


Central 


Illinois 


12 


4.2 


47 


4.6 




Indiana 


4 


1.4 


9 


0.9 




Iowa 


4 


1.4 


12 


1.2 




Kentucky 


5 


1.8 


12 


1.2 




Ohio 


8 


2.8 


38 


3.7 




(TOTAL) 










Northeast 


Connecticut 


4 


1.4 


11 


1,1 




Maine 


2 


0.7 


2 


0.2 




Massachusetts 


5 


1.8 


16 


1.6 




New Hampshire 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 




New York 


17 


6.0 


46 


4.5 




Rhode Island 


1 


0.4 


5 


0.5 




Vermont 


2 


0.7 


4 


0.4 




(TOTAL 


(31) 


(11.0) 


(84) 


(8.3) 


GRAND TOTAL 


283 




1,014 





Note: Total percentages may not add up due to rounding. 

As the table shows, the nine regions of the United States are almost' 
equally represented in terms of absolute number of institutions participat- 
ing, from a low of 30 community colleges in the Mountain Plains and the 
Southeast regions to a high of 33 each from the Southwest, Middle Atlan- 
tic, and Central regions. The number of programs submitted ranged from 
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a low of 84 for the Northeast region to a high of 150 from the Southeast. 
Looking at the individual states, we find that California led in institutional 
participation^SS California community colleges (accounting for 11.7 per- 
cent of the total number of participating institutions) submitted programs. 
The leader in terms of programs was Florida, whose 19 participating com- 
munity colleges submitted 1 16 programs in all, accounting for 11.4 per- 
cent of all the programs submitted. The number of programs submitted 
per college also varied: One institution sent information on 34 community- 
based programs, while 104 community colleges (37 percent of the total) 
submitted only one program for consideration. The relatively even geo- 
graphical distribution of colleges and programs in the study is further il- 
lustrated in Figure 1. 

Next, each of the 1,014 programs submitted for consideration was 
classified into )ne of seven categories, adapted from seven major trends 
identified by Harlacher in 1969' and 20 subcategories, reflecting the pro- 
gram emphasis: 



1. Community Education 

—Training for business, industry, government, and professionals 

— Education for all age levels 

— Human resource development 

— Meeting community needs 

— Continuing education for allied health 

2. Community Development 
— Community leadership 
— Community action 
—Community research and planning 
— Programs for the disadvantaged 

— Organization of community groups 

3. Multiservice Outreach 
— Extension centers 
— In-plant training 
—Community facilities 

4. College-Community Interaction 
—Cooperation with community organizations 

— Cooperation with business and government agencies 
— Cooperation with other educational institutions 

5. Performance-Orientation 

6. Diversification of Media 
— Telecommunications 

— Miscellaneous uses of media 

7. Recreational and Cultural Development 
— Cultural centers 

— Recreational/educational programs 

Q 35 

ERLC 31 




Key: Number of Colleges Participatlng/Nufnber of 

Programs Submitted 
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NINE F 

1. NORTHWEST 
Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 

2. SOUTHWEST 
California 
Hawaii 

3. MOUNTAIN PLAINS 
Arirona 
Colorado 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

4. SOUTH CENTRAL 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 

* Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
Texas 

5. NORTH CENTRAL 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



FIGURE 2 

OF THE UNITED STATES 

6. CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Ohio 

7. NORTHEAST 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

8. MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

9. SOUTHEAST 
Florida 
Georgia 
South Carolina 



REFERENCES 

1 . Ervin L. Harlacher, The Community Dimension of the Community 
Co/teg^ (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1969). 
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Selected American community 
COLLEGES That are prototypes 
OF The community-based 
education philosophy 



The third purpose of this study was to identify and describe selected 
American community colleges that are prototypes of the community- 
based education philosophy. 

The notably effective community-based programs identified in the 
second phase of the study and reported in Chapter III were used as a basis 
for identifying at least one institutional candidate from each of the nine 
major regions of the United States. First, the programs were reviewed, 
evaluated, and awarded points according to the stated criteria. Then, the 
points awarded to the programs from each school were totaled and aver- 
aged; this average (mean) constituted the "score" for each of the 283 in- 
stitutions participating in the study. 

The pool of institutional candidates for prototype colleges comprised 
those institutions with the highest scores. Because an earlier decision had 
been made to include at least one institutional candidate from each of the 
nine regions, the pool consisted of 17 candidates, which are listed in Table 
4, along with the number of programs submitted by each. 



TABLE 4 

PROTOTYPE CANDIDATES OF THE COMMUNITY-BASED 
EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 



College 



R^on 



Number of 
Prognms 
Submitted 



Austin Community College 
Austin, Texas 

Clackamas Community College 
Oregon City, Oregon 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Gulf Coast Community College 
Panama City, Florida 



South Central 



Southeast 



Southeast 



Northwest 



14 



17 



9 



9 
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TABLE 4— continued 



Colkge 



Number of 
Prognms 

Region Submlned 



Kirkwood Community College 
Cedar Rapids^ Iowa 

Marin Community College 
Kentfield, California 

Miami-Dade Community College 
Miami, Florida 

Northeastern Junior College 
Sterling, Colorado 

Northern Virginia Community College 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Oakion Community College 
Des Plaines, Illinois 

Onondaga Community College 
Syracuse, New York 

Pima Community College 
Tucson, Arizona 

Pioneer Community College 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Valencia Community College 
Orlando, Florida 

Vista College 
Berkeley, California 

Waukesha County Technical Institute 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 

Wenaichee Valley College 
Wenatchee, Washington 



Central 



Southwest 



Southeast 



Mountain Plains 



Central 



Northeast 



Southeast 



Southwest 



North Central 



Northwest 



2! 



Middle Atlantic 13 



22 



Mountain Plains 34 



Mountain Plains 



22 



A letter was sent to the president of each of the 17 colleges identified 
in Table 4 inviting her/him to participate in this further phase of the study. 
A follow-up phone call was made to each president to discuss her/his pos- 
sible Firiicipaiion in this phase and to clarify the responsibilities of par- 
ticipants. Three college presidents declined the invitation to participate 
on the grounds that there were toe many other demands on their time. 

The 14 presidents who agreed to participate in the study were sent 
copies of three separate survey forms. The first was designed to elicit in- 
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TABLE 5 

SEVEN PROTOTYPE CANDIDATES OF THE COMMUNITY-BASED 
EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY AS RATED BY THE PANEL OF EXPERTS 



CrMfria for rrototypc 

Cmaunky ltscd Comynity Cottcgo 
KEY: 

5 polou «• Crkcrii act, wkh au^or imptcl on the coUfgc/cooununlty 
2-4 polsu « Cfkerit act, with sooc hnfMct oo the colkfe/community 
Opoinu " CrMerU not act 
















t 


2 


ftatings bjr ftnfl of £zperu 
3 4 5 


6 


7 


College Administrators Survey 
















College/Community Support: 
















I. Community citizenry and/or leaders arc involved in the planning and de- 
















velopment of programs. 


5 


5 


A 


5 


4 


5 


5 


2. Community groups arc involved in the evaluation of programs. 


5 


5 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


3. The college or community initiates programs or activities based on identified 
















community needs. 


4 


5 


3 


5 


3 


? 


5 


4. There arc linkages, (cooperative relations) between the college and other 
















community agencies. 


4 


5 


3 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5. There are established systems of communication between the college and 
















com.'.iunlty. 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


3 


5 


6. The college Is a catalyst in community development. 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


7. Business, sjpccial interest groups, and/or community organizations that are 
















served ny the college provide support >ponsorsh;p, and/or funding for 
















programs. 


5 


5 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 
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TABIE 5 (Continued) 



Criteria for Prototype 

CommuiUty»Based Community Colleges 
KEY: 

5 points - Criteria met, With major Impact on the coUege/community 
2-4 points - Criteria met, with some Impact on the college/community 
0 points - Criteria not met 



Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

8. Programs or activities are tailored to meet the needs and interests of individu- 
als and/or special interest groups. 

9. There is continuous feedback from clientele, special interest groups and com- 
munity leadership. 

10. A wide variety of college and community people are used as resources in the 
delivery of programs and activities, 

11. Programs and activities have been successful in meeting their objectives and 
goals. 

12. Programs or activities are performance-oriented and provide the participants 
with skills and competencies. 

13. The college provides students opportunities to participate in internships or 
cooperative education. 

14. Hands-on experience is an integral part of programs or activities. 

Organization and Administration: 

15. Courses are flexible, allowing students to enter and leave at various times, at 
their convenience. 

16. Programs or activities are offered at off-campus learning sites/centers. 

17. The college utilizes volunteers as resources in the development and delivery 
of programs and activities. 



18. The college uses a variety of media in the delivery of programs or activities. 4 4 2 5 4 3 5 

TOTAL (mean) 77 83 62 84 68 62 87 



Community Leader Survey 

Community/College Support: 

1. Community citizenry and/or leaders involved in the planning and develop- 
ment of programs. 4 5 3 5 2 4 5 

2. Community groups are involved in the evaluation of programs at the 

colleges. 4 5 2 5 2 3 5 

3. The college or community initiate programs or activities based on identified 

community needs. 5 5 3 5 4 3 5 

4. There are cooperative relationships between the college and otbci communi- 
ty agencies. 4 5 3 5 3 3 4 

5. The community college is a catalyst in community development. 4 4 3 5 3 3 5 

6. Businesses, special interest groups, and/or community organizations that are 
served by the college provide support, sponsorship and/or funding for 

programs. 5 5 3 5 4 4 5 

Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

7. There is continuous feedback from clientele, special interest groups, and 

community leadership. 4 4 3 5 3 3 4 

Organization and Administration: 

8. Programs or activities are offered at off-campus learning sites/centers. 5 5 3 5 5 3 5 

TOTAL (mean) 35 38 23 40 26 26 38 

Er|c 42 



TABLE 5— continued 



Criteria for Protocype 

l^nminiin{tVaR<€Ml ^/Mnmtinltv f*nl\mnmr 

\Anuiiiuimy*oaocu m/iuiuuiiiij vOUCSCS 
KEY: 

5 points - Criteria met, with major impsct on the coUege/community 
|iviui» " uiiciu uici, wiui xnuc uDpm on uic couejc/couununiiy 
0 points ° Criteria not met 




2 


Rau'ngs by Panel of Experts 
3 4 5 


6 


7 


















Nature 55cor)e and Opiivprv 
















1. Programs or activities are tailored to mt«ic the needs and interests of 
















individuals and/or special interest groups. 


4 


5 


3 


5 


4 


3 


5 


2. A wide variety of college and community people are used as resources in the 


















3 


5 


4 


5 


2 


2 


5 


* ^'^o'****'*' <4iiu <tv,ii viiic;^ iiavc uccii aucceodiui HI ii|cciiii2^ meir ouiecdvcs ano 
















goals. 




5 


2 


5 


4 


3 


5 


4 Aptivitip<« nr nrr><yram<k nrDviHe critH^nfc nrirh ctr«ttc mrl /«r\mr\^r^n/*«^c 
rvv^iiviii^ vyi jjiuj^iaiiia jjiuviuc; MUUCiilo Wlin aKllla anu COmpClcnClCo. 


A 


4 


2 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Orcanizstion and Admini<;tration» 
















5. Program or activity provided students an opportunity to participate in in- 
















ternships. 


4 


4 


0 


4 


0 


2 


4 


6. Hands-on experience is an integral part of programs or activities. 


4 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


5 


7. Programs or activities are flexible, allowing students to enter and leave at var- 
















ious times. 


4 


4 


0 


5 


3 


3 


5 


8. A variety of media (i.e., films, VTR, TV, etc.) was utilized in the delivery of 
















course or program. 


3 


5 


3 


4 


2 


2 


4 


TOTAI (mean) 


30 


36 


16 


38 


24 


21 


37 
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formation from the college president and two knowledgeable members 
of her/his administration with direct responsibility for community-ba^ed 
programs. The second survey form was designed to elicit information from 
four knowledgeable representatives of the community including one mem- 
ber of the college's board of trustees. The third survey form was designed 
to elicit information from three students who had participated in one of 
the college's community-based courses or programs in the last year. Each 
of the presidents agreed to forward the survey forms to the selected ad- 
ministrators, community leaders, and students, with instaictions that they 
be returned to the president's office. Seven of the 14 college presidents 
returned all of the required forms. Their institutions are listed below: 

—Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 

—Gulf Coast Community College (Florida) 

—Northeastern Junior College (Colorado) 

—Northern Virginia Community College 

—Onondaga Community College (New York) 

—Valencia Community College (Florida) 

—Waukesha County Technical Institute (Wisconsin) 

The survey forms returned from each collesje were randomly assigned 
to members of the panel of experts so that each college was evaluated 
by four experts and no expert rated his own college. The survey forms 
were analyzed and evaluated on the basis of the stated criteria. The final 
score for each college was based on the average of the total points awarded 
• to the college by each of the four experts. 

The findings for each of the seven institutional candidates are pre- 
sented in Table 5. The total points listed for each of the seven colleges 
represent the mean score as rated by the panel of experts. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the data presented in Table 
5. First, according to the ratings made by experts of the questionnaire 
responses, college administrators tended to have the most favorable im- 
pressions of their institutions' community-based programs; community 
leaders had a slightly less positive perception; and participating students 
were least favorable toward the programs. Second, the three criteria on 
which the institutional participants were most likely to be rated high— 
Le., seen to have a major impact on the college and community— were 
involvement of the citizenry and/or community leaders in the planning 
and development of programs; support, sponsorship, and/or funding by 
business, special interest groups, and/or community organizations; and the 
provision of programs or activities at off-campas learning sites/centers. 
Third, the four criteria on which the institutional participants were least 
likely to be rated high— i.e., were seen to have only slight or no impact 
on the college and community— were offering internships or coopera- 
tive education; receiving continuous feedback from clientele, special in- 
terest groups, and community leaders; using a variety of media for the 
delivery of programs and activities; and using a wide variety of communi- 
ty and college resource persons in the delivery of services and activities. 
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Finally, looking at the three sets of total scores (college administrators, 
community leaders, participating students), one finds the same three in- 
stitutional candidates ranking at the bottom of each. Clearly, those three 
colleges are less successful than the four other institutional candidates in 
meeting the stated criteria for having a major impact. 

Based on these scores, four colleges were selected as prototype 
community-based colleges: 

— Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 

— Northeastern Junior College (Colorado) 

— Northern Virginia Community College 

— ^Valencia Community College (Florida) 

A profile of the four prototype colleges based on the stated criteria 
is presented in Tables 6, 7, and 8. These three tables document the similar- 
ities among the four prototype colleges. 

As Table 6 shows, all four of the prototype colleges had a major im- 
pact (i.e., received a rating of 5 on the basis of responses to the college 
administrator survey) with respect to five of the criteria: involving citizenry 
and/or community leaders in the planning and development of programs; 
serving as a catalyst in community development; receiving .support, spon- 
sorship, nnd/or fiinding for programs from business, spedal interest groups, 
and/or community organizations; offering courses on a flexible basis; and 
providing programs and activities at ofif-campus learning sites/centers. 

As Table 7 shows, all four of the prototype colleges were seen by 
community leaders as having a major impact with respect to three of the 
criteria: initiating programs or activities on the basis of identified commu- 
nity needs; receiving support and sponsorship from community groups; 
and providing programs and activities at off-campus learning sites/centers. 

Table 9 presents basic data on the four prototype colleges: location, 
estimated population of service area, year established, size of 1983-84 
operating budget, number of campuses, size of the college (enrollments), 
and size of faculty (full time and part time). 

The remainder of the chapter presents case studies on each of the 
four prototype colleges. The discussion of the impact of community-based 
education on each of the colleges and its community is organized under 
three major headings: community/college support; nature, scope, and 
delivery; and organization and administration. 



Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville (FJC) serves a five-county area 
(Duval, Baker, Clay, Nassau, and St. Johns) with an estimated population 
of 600,000. 

According to 1 980 census data, the population in the five-country ser- 
vice area increased by 1 15,714 during the 1970s, representing a popula- 
tion growth rate of 18.6 percent. The population of potential college 
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TABLE 6 

FOUR PROTOTYPE COMMUNITY-BASED COLLEGES AS RATED BY MEMBERS OF THE 

NATIONAL PANEL OF EXPERTS 
(College Survey) 



Criteria for Prototype 










Community'Based Community Colleges 










KEY: 


Florida Junior 


Northeastern 


Northern 


Valenda 


5 points B Criteria met, with major Impact on the coUege/comuunity 


College at 


Junior 


Virginia 


Community 


2*4 points ■ Criteria met, with some impact on the college/community 


Jacksonville 


CoUege 


Community College 


CoUege 


0 points - Criteria not met 










Community/College Support: 










L Community citizenry and/or leaders are involved 










in the planning and development of programs. 


5 


5 


5 


5 


2. Community groups are involved in the evalua- 










tion of programs. 


e 


5 


5 


4 


3. The college or community initiates programs or 










activities based on identified community needs. 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4. There are linkages between the college and other 










community agencies. 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5. There are established systems of communication 










between the college and community. 


5 


4 


5 


5 


6. The college is a catalyst in community 










development. 


5 


5 


5 


5 


7. Business, special interest groups, and/or commu- 










nity organizations that are served by your col- 










lege provide support, sponsorship, and/or 










funding for programs. 


5 


5 


5 


5 
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TABLE 6--continued 



Criterii Jar Prototype 










Coau&QOity'BaMd Community CoUeges 
KEY: 

5 polnti ■ Criteria met, with m^r Impact on the college/community 
2-4 pointi - Criteria met, with some impact on the collcfc/communlty 
0 points « Criteria not met 










Florida Junior 
College at 
Jacksonville 


Northeastern 
Junior 
College 


Northern 
Virginia 
Community College 


Valenda 
Community 
College 



Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

8. Programs or activities are tailored to meet the 
needs and interests of individuals and/or special 
interest groups. 

9. There is continuous feedback from clientele, spe- 
cial interest groups, and community leadership. 

10. A wide variety of college and community people 
are used as resources in the delivery of your 
programs u.id activities. 

11. Programs and activities have been successful in 
meeting their objectives and goals. 

12. Programs or activities are performance-oriented 
and provide the participants with skills and 
competencies. 

13. The college provides students opportunities to 
participate in ii.iternships or cooperative 
education. 

14. Hands-on experience is an integral part of pro- 
grams or activities. 



5 
4 

4 
5 



4 

3 

4 
4 



4 
4 

4 
5 



4 
4 



4 
5 

4 
4 



ERIC 



Organization and Administration: 

15. Courses are flexible, allowing students to enter 
and leave at various times, at their convenience. 

16. Programs or activities are offered at off-campus 
learning sites/centers. 



5 5 5 5 

5 5 5 5 
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TABLE 7 

FOUR PROTOTYPE COMMUNITY-BASED COLLEGES AS RATED BY MEMBERS OF THE 

NATIONAL PANEL OF EXPERTS 
(Community Leadership Survey) 



Criterlt for Prototype 










Comfflimity*Bascd Cofflmunity Colleges 










KEY: 


Floridi Junior 


Koftheastem 


Northern 


Valenda 


5 points m Criterli met, with msjor impact on the college/community 


College at 


Junior 


Virginia 


Co3ununlty 


2-A points * Criterli met, with some impact on the college/community 


lirkcAnviltp 


College 


fVvitmiinlfv fV^tfM^ 




0 points - Criterii not met 






Community/College Support: 










1, Community citizenry and/or leaders involved in 










the planning and development of programs. 


5 


4 






2. Community groups are involved in the evalua- 










tion of programs at the colleges. 


5 


4 


«; 




3- The college or community initiates programs or 










activities based on identified community needs. 


5 


5 


5 




4. There are cooperative relationships between the 










college and other community agencies. 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5. The community college is a catalyst in communi- 










ty development. 


5 


4 


4 


5 


6. Businesses, special interest groups, and/or com- 










munity organizations that are served by the col- 










lege provide support, sponsorship and/or 










funding for programs. 


5 


5 


5 


5 



Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

7. There is continuous feedback from clientele, spe- 
cial interest groups, and community leadership. 

Organization and Administration: 

8. Programs or activities are offered at off-campus 
learning sites/centers. 

TOTAL (mean) 



TABLE 8 

FOUR PROTOTYPE COMMUNITY-BASED COLLEGES AS RATED BY MEMBERS OF THE 

NATIONAL PANEL OF EXPERTS 
(Student/Participant Survey) 



Criterit for Prototype 

Community-Based CommuDity CoUeses 
KEY: 

$ points m Criteria met, with major impact on the college/community 
2-4 points m Criteria met, with some impaa on the coUege/cimmunlty 
0 points - Criteria not met 



Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

1. Programs or activities are ijiilored to meet the 
needs and interests of individuals and/or special 
interest groups. 

2. A wide varteiy of college and community.people 
are used as resources in the delivery ojF your 
programs and activities. 

3. Programs and activities have been successful in 
meeting their objectives and goals. 

4. Activities or programs provide students with 
skills and competencies. 

5. Program or activity provided students an oppor- 
tunity to participate in internships. 

6. Hands-on experience is an integral part of pro- 
grams or activities. 



Florida Junior 


Northeastern 


Nonhern 


Valencia 


College at 


Junior 


Virginia 


Community 


Jacksonville 


College 


Community College 


College 


5 


4 


5 


5 




3 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 
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Organization anu Administration: 

7. Programs or activit'^s are flexible, allowing stu- 
dents to enter and leave at various times. 

8. A variety of media (i.e., films, VTR, TV, etc.) was 
utilized in the delivery of course or program. 

TOTAL (mean) 



TABLE 9 

BASIC INFORMATION ON THE FOUR PROTOTYPE COLLEGES 















Junior 


nviUlClMCTtl 


Nortbem 






College 


Junior 


Vir^nij 


Valenda 




it 


CoUege 


Community 


Community 








U)uegt 


CoUege 


Location 






Aicxanoria, va 


urianao, rL 


Estimated population of service area 


600 000 


000 


1 900 000 




Year established 


1966 


1941 


1965 


1967 


Size of operating budget, 1983-84 


$47,000,000 


$5»800,000 


$46,000,000 


$19,257,041 


Number of campuses 


4 


1 
1 


e 




Size of coUege 










a. annu?^ FTE enrollment 


14,900 


1,620 


17,000 


8 ^^0 


b. unduplicated headcount 


25»000 


4.402 


58,000 


16,915 


c. unduplicated headcount in noncredit courses 


50,000 


6,927 


100,000 


23,457 


•Faculty 










a. full time 


349 


68 


518 


164 


b. part tJme 


1.155 


11 


918 


299 



•Source: 1982 Community, Junior and Technical College Directory ^ 
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Students (i.e., persons age 16 and older) increased at a greater rate— 30,1 
percent— during the 1970s than did the genera? nopulation. 

The four-campus college has an annual full-time enrollment (FTE) of 
14,900; an unduplicated headcount of 25,000 in credit courses; and an 
unduplicated headcount of 50,000 in noncredit courses. 

The annual operating budget for FJC is $47 million, with 70 percent 
going for credit courses and programs, and 30 percent going for noncredit 
activities. The Florida Department of Education provides the college with 
special funding totaling $250,000 for Community Instructional Services. 

The information on the impact that FJC has had on its service com- 
munities came from ten individuals. The college sunxy forms were com- 
pleted by the college president and two of his Icey administrators, one 
responsible for adult education and the other for community education. 
The four community leaders who completed survey forms represented 
the Chamber of Commerce, United Way, FJC Foundation Board, Rotary 
Club, Board of Family Health Services, Salvation Army, Pastoral Counsel- 
ing Center, and Jacksonville University Council. The three participants 
were enrolled studC* is, respectively, in a noncredit Stress and Time 
Management course, credit courses in English Composition and Introduc- 
tion to Computer Concepts, and a credit course in Principles of 
Accounting. 

Table 10, which summarizes the ratings made by the national panel 
of experts on the basis of the survey responses of the three groups (col- 
lege administrators, community leaders, and participating students), indi- 
cates unanimity of feeling with respect to most of the common items. 
There were four exceptions to this generalization, all of them involving 
slight disagreements between college administrators and students. The ad- 
ministniors were more likely than the studciits to perceive their 
community-based education programs as having a major impact on the 
college and community with respect to the following criteria; providing 
participants with skills and competencies; offering students opportunities 
to participate in internships and cooperative education; and using a varie- 
ty of media. On the other hand, students were more likely than adminis- 
trators to perceive the programs as using a wide variety of college and 
community resource persons. 




Northeastern Junior College 

Northeastern Junior College (NJC), established in 1941, is a compre- 
hensive community junior college located in Steriing, Colorado, 128 miles 
northeast of Denver. 

A city of 15,000 residents. Sterling is characterized by strong busi- 
ness, cultural, and professional interests. Located in a predominantly 
agricultural area, the city constitutes a trade, education, and health center 
for a population of more than 50,000. 

54 
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TABLE 10 

NATIONAL PANEL RATINGS OF 
FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 

Mean ratings 



College Community Participating 
Criteria Officials Leaders Students 



Community/College Support: 
L Community citizenry and/or leaders are in- 
volved in the planning and development of 
programs. 

2. Community groups are involved in the evalu- 
ation of programs. 

3. The program or community initiates pro- 
grams or activities based on identified com- 
munity needs. 

4. There are linkages (cooperative relations) be- 
tween the college and other community 
agencies. 

5. There are established systems of communica- 
tion between the college and the community. 

6. The college is a catalyst in community 
development. 

7. Business, special interest groups, and/or com- 
munity organizations that are served by the 
college provide support, sponsorship, and/or 
funding for programs. 

Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

8. Programs or activities are tailored to meet 
the needs and interests of individuals and/or 
special interest groups. 

9. There is continuous feedback from clientele, 
special interest groups, and community 
leadership. 

10. A wide variety of college and community 
people are used as resources in the delivery 
of programs and activities. 

11. Programs and activities have been successful 
in meeting their objectives and goals. 

12. Programs or activities are performance- 
oriented and provide the participants with 
skills and competencies. 
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TABLE lO-^ontlnued 



Mean ratings 

College Community Participating 
Crileria Officials leaders Students 



13. The college provides students with opportu- 
nities to participate in internships or coopera- 
tive education. 5 — 4 

14. Hands-on experience is an integral part of 

programs or activities. 5 — 5 



Organization and Administration: 

15. Courses, programs, or activities are flexible, 
allowing students to enter and leave at vari- 
ous times, at their convenience. 5 — 5 

16. Programs or activities are offered at off- 
campus learning sites/centers. 5 5 — 

17. The college utilizes volunteers as resources in 
the development and delivery of programs 

and activities. 5 — — 

18. The college uses a variety of media in the 

delivery of programs or activities. 5 — 4 

TOTAL (mean) 87 38 37 



In 1950 the name of the college was changed from Sterling Junior 
College to Northeastern Junior College to reflect its larger area of service. 
Since that time, the college has developed a close association with the 
home community; over the years, its service area has expanded even fur- 
ther, and now NJC serves an estimated population of more than 62,000. 

In the 1983-84 academic year, the FTE enrollment was 1,620; the 
unduplicated headcount for credit courses was 4,402; and the undupli- 
cated headcount for noncredit courses was 6,927. 

Northeastern Junior College receives external funding from the state 
of Colorado totaling $68,000, designated for adult vocational education 
programs and the farm-ranch management program. 

Eleven individuals participated in the three surveys designed to pro- 
vide evidence of NJC's record in meeting the needs of the community. 
Respondents to the college survey include the president of NJC, the Dean 
of Community Services/Commi nity Education, and a Community School 
Coordinator. The four community leaders included a representative of a 
local school district, a consultant to boards of education, a board mem- 
ber of the Cooperative Educational Service Agency, and a representative 
of Rotary International. The three student respondents had participated 
in a variety of classes; credit courses in Journalism, Computer Literacy, 
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and Writing for Fun and Profit; and noncredit courses in First Aid, Basic 
Handwriting, and Introduction to Drama. 

As Table 1 1 shows, college administrators tended to have somewhat 
more favorable impressions than did community leaders or participating 
students of the college's performance on several criteria: involvement of 
citizens in planning, development, and evaluation of community-based 
programs; the college's catalytic role in the community; the utilization of 
resource persons and of hands-on experience in the delivery of programs; 
the flexibility of courses; and the use of a variety of media. On the other 
hand, administrators' perceptions of the college's impact with respect to 
basing programs on identified community needs and receiving continu- 
ous feedback from the community were less positive than were those of 
community leaders. 

TABLE 11 

NATIONAL PANEL RATINGS OF 
NORTHEASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Mean ratings 

College Community Participating 
Criteria Officials leaders Students 

Community/College Support: 

1. Community citizenry and/or leaders are in- 
volved in the planning and development of 
programs. 

2. Community groups are involved in the evalu- 
ation of programs. 

3. The program or community initiates pro- 
grams or activities based on identified com- 
munity needs- 

4. There are linkages (cooperative relations) be- 
tween the college and other community 
agencies. 

5. There are established systems of communica- 
tion between the college and the community. 

6. The college is a catalyst in community 
development. 

7. Business, special interest groups, and/or com- 
munity organizations that are served by the 
college provide support, sponsorship, and/or 
funding for programs. 

Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

8. Programs or activities are tailored to meet 
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5 4 

5 4 

4 5 

4 4 

4 — 

5 4 

5 5 
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TABLE 11— ^ontiiiued 



Mean ratings 



College Commanity Parddpatbg 
Criteria Offidak Leiders Students 

the needs and interests of individuals and/or 

special interest groups. 4 — 4 

9. There is continuous feedback from clientele, 
special interest groups, and community 

leadership. 3 4 ' — 

10. A wide variety of college and community 
people are lised as resources in the delivery 

of programs and activities. 4 3 

11. Programs and activities have been successful 

in meeting their objectives and goals. 4 — 4 

12. Programs or activities are performance- 
oriented and provide the panicipants with 

skills and competencies. 4 — 4 

13. The college provides students with opportu- 
nities to participate in internships or coopera- 
tive education. 4 — 4 

14. Hands-on experience is an integral part of 

programs or activities. 5 — 4 

Organization and Administration: 

15. Courses, programs, or activities are flexible, 
allo'ving students to enter and leave at vari- 
ous times, at their convenience. 5 — 4 

16. Programs or activities are offered at off- 
campus learning sites/centers. 5 5 — 

17. The college utilizes volunteers as resources in 
the development and delivery of programs 

and activities. 3 — — 

18. The college uses a variety of media in the 

delivery of programs or activities. 4 — 3 

TOTAL (mean) 77 35 30 



Northern Virginia Community College 

Established in 1965, Northern Virginia Community College (NVCC) 
has five campuses (located in Alexandria, Annandale, Loudoun, M?mssas, 
and Woodbridge), all offering a common core of occupational/technical 
and college transfer curricula. In addition, each campus specializes in cer- 
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tain occupational/technical areas. The college's Hrtended Learning Insti- 
tute provides courses for those who choose to study at home rather than 
attend classes on campus. Instruction is available through television and 
radio programs, cassette tapes, and print material sent through the mail. 

When the college opened in 1965, Dr. Barnard Joy, the first chair- 
man of its Board of Trustees, said: 

We can expect to enroll ten times the number of students en- 
rolled today, in ten years; and we can expect to see the effect 
of these trained persons in the community. 

In fact, ten years later in 1975, the college enrolled over 21,000 stu- 
dents, 30 times as many as it enrolled in 1 965. Today, the college remains 
the largest institution of higher education in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, with an annual FTE enrollment of 17,000, unduplicated headcount 
of over 58,000 students in credit courses, and an unduplicated headcount 
of 100,000 in noncredit courses and programs. 

In 1983 the Virginia General Assembly approved a budget of more 
than 146,000,000 for the college; 95 percent of these funds were targeted 
to credit courses and programs, and 5 percent to noncredit activities. 

Ten individuals submitted survey forms, providing information on 
the impact that NVCC is having on its service communities. *In addition 
to the college president, the Director of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Services and the Director of Adult Education completed the col- 
lege survey fcim. The four community leaders completing forms included: 
the first Chairman of the College Board and past President of the North- 
ern Virginia Educational Television Association; a charter member of the 
NVCC Board who was also a member of the Alexandria Hospital Corpora- 
tion and the Kiwanis Club; a physician who served on the board of the 
Washington Farm Ur' ed Methodist Church and who was also the cur- 
rent Chairman of the NVCC Board; and a member of the Northern Vir- 
ginia Mental Health Institute, Church Women United, the League of 
Women Voters, and the NVCC Educational Foundation board. The three 
students completing survey forms had participated in science/management 
credit courses, an Administration of Justice credit program, and a Hotel, 
Restaurant and Institutional Management credit program. 

As Table 12 shows, the three groups of respondents were in substan- 
tial agreement about NVCC's success in meeting the stated criteria. Ad- 
ministrators were more likely than were community leaders to view the 
college as a catalyst in community development and more likely than were 
students to believe that the collegers community-based education programs 
and activities had ^ major impact with respect to providing students with 
skills and competencies and maintaining flexibility. On the other hand, 
students had a greater tendency than did administrators to believe that 
the college had met the criteria of tailoring programs and activities to com- 
munity needs, using resource persons in the delivery of programs, and 
making use of a variety of media. 
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TABLE 12 

NATIONAL PANEL RATINGS OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Mean ratings 



College Community Participating 
Criteria Officials Leaders Students 

Community/College Support: 

1. Community citizcary and/or leaders are in- 
volved in the planning and development of 

programs. 5 5 — 

2. Community groups are involved in the evalu- 
ation of programs. 5 5 — 

3. The program or community initiates pro- 
grams or activities based on identified com- 
munity needs. 5 5 — 

4. There are linl::ages (cooperative relations) be- 
tween the college and other community 

agencies. 5 5 — 

5. The«-e are established systems of cmmunica- 

tion between the college and the community. 5 — — 

6. The college is a catalyst in communitv 

development. 5 4 — 

7. Business, special interest groups, and/or com- 
munity organizations that are served by the 
college provide support, sponsorship, and/or 

funding for programs. 5 5 — 

Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

8. Programs or activities are tailored to meet 
the needs and interests of individuals and/or 

special interest groups. 4 — 5 

9. There is continuous feedback from clientele, 
special interest groups, and community 

leadership. 4 4 — 

10. A wide variety of college and community 
people are used as resources in the delivery 

of programs and activities. 4 — 5 

1 1 . Programs and activities have been successful 

in meeting their objectives and goals. 5 — 5 
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TABLE 12— continued 



y ean ratings 



College Community P^/tidpating 
. ^ Critcrit Officials Leaden Students 

12. Programs or activities are performance- 
oriented and provide the participants with 

skills and competencies. 5 — 4 

13. The college provides students with opportu- 
nities to participate in internships or coopera- 
tive education. 4 — 4 

14. HandSHDn experience is an integral part of 

programs or activities. 4 — 4 

Organization and Administration: 

15. Courses, programs, or activities are flexible, 
allowing students to enter and leave at vari- 
ous times, at their convenience. 5 — 4 

16. Programs or activities are offered at off- 
campus learning sites/centers. 5 5 — 

1 7. The college utilizes volunteers as resources in 
the development and delivery of programs 

and activities. 4 — — 

18. The college uses a variety of media in the 

delivery of programs or activities. 4 — 5 

TOTAL (mean) 83 38 36 



Valencia Community College 

Since its inception in 1967, Valencia Community College (VCC), in 
Orlando, Florida, has worked closely and cooperatively vnth hundreds 
of community organizations and agencies in carrying out its mission as 
a community-based learning resource center for the entire community. 

This three-campus college, with an estimated service area population 
of 56l,4l3, serves 23,457 individuals (unduplicated headcount) through 
noncredit courses annually. In addition, VCC has an annual FTE enroll- 
ment of 8,330 and an unduplicated headcount of l6,91 5 enrolled in credit 
courses. 

In 1983-84, VCC had an operating budget of $19,157,041; 92 per- 
, cent ($17,716,478) went to credit courses, and 2 percent ($385,141) was 

earmarked for noncredit courses and programs. 

In addition, the college receives a total of more than $500,000 annu- 
ally for its community-based programs from six external funding sources: 
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Source 

1. Florida Department 
of Health & Rehabili- 
tation Services 

2. Florida Department 
of Education 

3. Florida Division of 
Blind Services 



4. Florida Institute of 
Government 

5. J.T.P.A.; FlOi ja 
Department of 
Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

6. Florida Division of 
Vocational Education 



Program 

Displaced 

Homemaker 

Program 

Community 
Instructional 
Services Program 

Center for 
Independence, 
Training and 
Education 

Center for 

Community 

Leadership 

Computer 
Programmer 
Training for the 
Disabled 



Amount 
$131,048 

$ 72,484 

$120^ '<7 

$ 48,800 
J129,500 

$ 33,209 



This financial support from the community and from various state 
agencies demonstrates a commitment to the basic concepts of community- 
based education. It also places a certain obligation upon the college and 
its policymakers to see that the community's needs are served. 

Eleven individuals responded to the summary forms for this study. 
The administrators included the president of Valencia, the dean of the 
Open Campuses and the executive vice president. The four community 
leaders represented the YMCA Board of Directors, the board of the United 
Methodist Church, Loch Haven Art Museum, the Council for Continuing^ 
Education for Women of Central Florida, Inc., and the District Board of 
Trustees of VCC since 1973. The four student respondents had partici- 
pated in credit courses in American Government, Data Processing, and 
Earth Science, and in noncredit courses in Microv/ave Cooking, Self As- 
sessment and Career Exploration, and the Displaced Homemaker Program. 

Table 13 indicates that, on the few criteria where differences of opin- 
ion existed, administrators were somewhat less inclined than were the 
other two groups of respondents to say that the college's community-based 
education programs had had a major impact. Thus, community leaders 
were more likely than were administrators to perceive community groups 
as being involved in the evaluation of programs; and students were more 
likely ihan were administrators to believe that the college had met the 
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TABLE 13 

NATIONAL PANEL RATINGS OF 
VALENCIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Mean ratings 



College Community Participating 
Criteria Officials Leaders Students 

Community/College Support: 

1. Community citizenry and/or leaders are in- 
volved in the planning and development of 

programs. 5 5 — 

2. Community groups are involved in the evalu- 
ation of programs. 4 5 — 

3. The program or community initiates pro- 
grams or activities based on identified com- 
munity needs. 5 5 — 

4. There are linkages (cooperative relations) be- 
tween the college and other community 

agencies. 5 5 — 

5. There are established systems of communica- 
tion between the college and the community. 5 — — 

6. The college is a catalyst in community 

development. 5 5 — 

7. Business, special interest groups, and/or com- 
munity organizations that are served by the 
college provide support, sponsorship, and/or 

funding for programs. 5 5 — 

Nature, Scope, and Delivery: 

8. Programs or activities are tailored to meet 
the needs and interests of individuals and/or 

special interest groups. 4 — 5 

9. There is v:ontinuous feedback from clientele, 
special interest groups, and community 

leadership. 55 — 

10. A wide variety of college and community 
people are used as resources in the delivery 

of programs and activities. 4 — 5 

11. Programs and activities have been successful 

in meeting their objectives. 4 — 5 

12. Programs or activities are performance- 
oriented and provide the participants with 

skills and competencies. 5 — 5 
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TABLE 13— continued 



Mean ratings 



College Community Participating 
Criteria Offidah Leaders Students 

13. The college provides students with opportu- 
nities to participate in internships or coope* v 

tive education. 4 — 4 

14. Hands-on experience is an integral part of 

programs or activities. 5 — 5 

Organization and Administration: 

15. Courses, programs, or activities are flexible, 
allowing students to enter and leave at vari- 
ous times, at their convenience. 5 5 

16. Programs or 'activities are offered at off- 
campus learnirji >ites/centers. 5 5 — 

17. The college ut..«zes volunteers as resources in 
the development and delivery of programs 

and activities. 4 — — 

18. The college uses a variety of media in the 

delivery of programs or activities. 5 — 4 

TOTAL (mean) 84 40 38 

criteria of tailoring programs or activities to fit the needs and interests of 
community groups, using resource persons in the delivery of programs, 
and successfully achieving goals and objectives. On the other hand, ad- 
ministrators were :e likely than were students to say that the college 
uses a variety of m^dia. The slightly more negative views of VCC's ad- 
ministrators contrast with the attitudes of administrators at the other three 
prototype colleges. 
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The fourth purpose of this study was to make recommendations for 
strengthening and expanding community-babcU education in the 
American community college. Thus, this chapter summarizes the major 
findings of the study, presents the conclusions, and sets out the recom- 
mendations that emerged from the study. 

Summary 

Over the past two decades, community-based education has become 
a widely recognizea role or mission of the American community college. 
Through community-based programs, the community college becomes 
the community's college. Community-based programs serve a connect- 
ing or linking ftinction between the college and other community organi- 
zations. Accordingly, community-based education as used in this study 
refers to education that emphasizes what the student needs to learn rather 
than what the institution wants to teach. The college that espouses this 
philosophy bases its mission, goals, and objectiver on the well-being of 
the community; further, it requires that its programs and services be ac- 
cessible to all citizens and that they focus on those competencies that are 
essential if the learner is to be an effective member of the community. 

This investigation was concerned with the extent to which the col- 
lege's community-based mission has been understood and accepted and 
with the nature and extent of community-based education's impact on 
the local community. Its primary purpose was to describe and define the 
state of the art in community-based education in the American communi- 
ty college. 

Mor^ specifically, it was intended (1) to explore the extent to which 
the community-based mission is reflected in the literature on the Ameri- 
can community college; (2) to identifj^ and describe community -based pro- 
grams in community colleges that are notably effective in meeting the 
needs of their communities; (3) to identify and describe selected Ameri- 
can community colleges that are prototypes of the community-based edu- 
cation philosophy; and (4) to make recommendations for strengthening 
and expanding community-based education in American community 
colleges. 

The study is important for at least two reasons: First, there is a dearth 
of pertinent literature on the subject. Second, as competition for enroll- 
ments and resources increases, the comm Jnity college's very survival may 
depend upon its ability to work in partnership with community agencies. 
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Thus, this study can help to promote the cause of community-based edu- 
cation by identifying those programs and colleges that most successfully 
embody the ideal. 



Conclusions 

The following conclusions are drawn from the findings of the study: 

1. The findings of this study are valid and warrant serious considera- 
tion oecause the following conditions were set forth: 

a. A national panel of experts composed of knowledgeable com- 
munity college presidents representing nine regions of the United 
States was utilized in carrying out the purposes of the study. 

b. The data collected consisted of actual community-based pro- 
grams or activities provided by community colleges to achieve 
their mission. 

c. The respondents who completed the survey forms of exemplary 
community-based programs were knowledgeable administrators 
responsible for community-based programs. 

d. Evaluations of the community-based programs were done against 
criteria developed on the basis of characteristics of community- 
based education identified in the literature and validated by the 
national panel of experts. 

e. A large and representative sample of 283 community colleges 
supplied 1 ,014 community-based programs from which all nine 
regions of the United States were equally represented. 

2. The major contribution of this investigation is twofold: (a) sixty- 
three notabiV effective community-based programs provided in 50 
American coxnmunity colleges in 32 states; and (b) the identifica- 
tion and description of four selected American community colleges 
that are prototypes of the community-based education philosophy. 

3. The most common type of program was community education, 
with 72 percent of the participating colleges submitting such pro- 
grams. This was followed by community development, with a 62 
percent response from the participating colleges. 

4. The list of 27 criteria of notably effective community-based pro- 
grams can be recommended as a guide for community colleges 
desirous of establishing community-based programs or strength- 
ening such programs, because they were derived from the litera- 
ture and a national panel of experts. The criteria are Ciitical, not 
because a panel of experts has judged them to be so, but because 
they have been shown to be crucial factors in differentiating be- 
tween success or failure in delivering community-based programs. 

After examining the prototype community-based college and its role, 
there are certain conclusions that capture the value, spirit, and vitality of 
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such a college. With the assistance of Gleazer, the following are 18 descrip- 
tors of the community-based college. 

Descriptors of the Community-Based College 

• The mission of the community-based college is to encourage and 
facilitate lifelong education and community as process and product. 

• The community-based college is unique. It serves different com- 
munities and needs. 

• The qualifying word ''community" is achieving greater recognition 
and importance. 

• The community-based college must be adaptable to change as com- 
munities change with new conditions, demands, and circumstances. 

• The community-based college affirms that there is no better way 
to develop viable communities than to involve the citizens, as many 
as possible, in learning experiences where they can interact. 

• To increase community awareness is a high priority objective. 

• The community-based college emphasizes community develop- 
ment—establishing linkages and creating cooperative ventures with 
other community organizations. 

• The community-based college operates on the belief that local com- 
munities are capable of identifying and addressing their own needs. 

• One of the primary functions of the community-based college is 
to aid those in the community who want to learn how to secure 
certain basic necessities, including health, employment, food, and 
citizenship rights and responsibilities. 

• The community-based college assists in developing the capacities 
of citizens to be self-reliant, self-supporting, and able to contribute 
ibr as long as possible. 

• Priority is given to those whose educational options are limited by 
a variety of circumstances. 

• The community-based college collaborates with other community 
agencies to define the clientele, shape programs, and provide access. 

• There are established systems of communication between the 
community-based college and community. 

• A wide variety of college and community people are used as 
resources in the delivery of programs and activities. 

• The community-based college provides programs and activiti - that 
are performance-oriented and provide participants with and 
competencies. 

• The community-based college is a catalyst in community 
development. 

• Businesses, special interest groups, and/or community organizations 
that are served by the college provide support, sponsorship, and/or 
funding for programs. 

• The community-based college provides students opportunities to 
participate as interns or cooperative education.* 
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Recommendations 

The recommendations thai emerged from this study are presented 
in three sections. First, a checklist of recommendations for use by com- 
munity colleges in establishing and developing effecflvc community-based 
education programs is presented. Second, proposals tor implementing the 
recommendations of this study are made. And finally, suggestions for fur- 
ther research are given. 

Checklist for Community-Based Education 

The following checklist, which makes recommendations for estab- 
lishing and developing effective community-based education programs, 
evolved from the criteria for noubly effective commvirity-bascd programs. 

It is recommended that the community college that wishes to estab- 
lish effective community-based education programs provide for: 

1. Securing Community/College Support 

a. Community citfzcnry and/or leaders should be involved in 

the planning and development of programs. 

b. Community groups should be integrally involved in the 

evaluation of programs. 

c. The community should provide support, sponsorship, and 

funding for programs. 

d. The community should provide information services to as- 
sist students in selecting educational experiences and to at- 
tract potential students. 

e. Linkages should be forged between the college and other 

community agencies. 

f. The college should seek to be a catalyst in community de- 
velopment. 

g. The college should establish communication systems with 

the community. 

h. The college should initiate programs or activities on the 

basis of identified real community needs. 

2. Determining the Nature and Scope of Piogramming 

a. The programs and activities should be flexible in nature. 

b. There should be effective community analysis. 

c. There should be continuous feedback from clientele, spe- 
cial interest groups, and community leadership. 

d. Programs or activities should be evaluated in terms of com- 
munity needs. 

e. A variety of people should have access to programs and 

activities. 

f. Programs and activities should be performance-oriented, 

providing participants with job skills and competencies. 

g. Progr:^. .IS and activities should be large in scope and should 

have a major impact on the community. 
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h. Programs and activities should be tailoied to meet the needs 

and interests of individuals and special interest groups. 

i. Opportunities for internships and cooperative education 

should be available to students. 

j . Hands-on experience should be an integral part of programs 

and activities. 

k. Programs and activities should in some way relate to in- 
service requirements. 

1. Recognition should be given to the need for continuous 

human and community renewal. 

m. Programs and activities should address themselves to a wide 

range of human needs. 
3. Organizing and Administering Programs 

a. Programs or activities should be offered at off-campus learn- 
ing sites/centers. 

b. Schedules should be flexible, allowing students to enter and 

leave at various times, at their convenience. 

c. The college should demonstrate a commitment or invest- 
ment through staff and program development. 

d. Programs and activities should be funded through grants, 

foundation support, or other types of special gifts. 

e. Programs or activities should be offered free space at loca- 
tions convenient to the student. 

f. Multimedia should be used in the delivery of.programs or 

activities. 



Proposals for Implementing Recommendations 

The ten recommendations for implementing community-based edu- 
cation, listed below, are based on the notion that community colleges must 
examine their fundamental mode of operation. 

Clearly, institutions that want to provide effective community-based 
programs must raise questions about how they do business. In seeking 
to implement community-based education, ih^^ college should tak 'nto 
account the following considerations: 

1. The college president should take the initiative in identifying and 
bringing together community leaders from all segments of the com- 
munity to coordinate a community educational resource center. 

2. The community college should collaborate with other communi- 
ty organizations to develop educational programs that will meet 
students' needs and to assure equal access. 

3. The community college should join with other community agen- 
cies to sponsor community forums where issues related to com- 
munity development can be discussed. 

4. The community college should develop cooperative arrangements 
with business and industry. 
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5. College administrators should function as "brokers/' directors of 
"marketing/* and spokespersons for community development. 

6. The community college should emphasize meeting the needs of 
the learner and should work toward making its resources visible 
to the community so that all citizens will realize that a college edu- 
cation is attainable. 

7. College administrators should seek to identify and enlist the sup- 
port of those community members who can provide leadership, 
present the case for conmiunity-based education, effect change, and 
secure financial support for the college. 

8. The longer the community college president holds her/his posi- 
tion, the more likely it is that she/he will be able to implement an 
effective community-based education program. The evidence sug- 
gests that it takes at least eight or ten yeaR> for the president to 
develop: 

• an awareness of the dynamics of the community, 

• a political sense about local community and the state, 

• a management team that suppons the community-based 
philosophy, 

• a close relationship with the leaders of oiher major institutions 
and organizations in the community in such fields as business and 
industry, the media, government, the arts, health, and education, 
and 

• a strong relationship with the governing board and with state 
authorities, to assure that the college is realizing its full potential. 

9. Faculty should be encouraged to serve as resources with respect 
to leadership in lifelong learning. 

10. The community college should develop a constituency or a net- 
work of people who are considered "local experts'' and who can 
be used as resources when needed. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

The findings from this study suggest that further research on certain 
areas of community-based education is needed. The following are some 
specific suggestions: 

1 . Compare those community colleges selected as institutional can- 
didates for prototype colleges to identify significant differences be- 
tween those that were finally chosen (the successful candidates) 
from those that were not selected as prototypes of the community- 
based education philosophy. 
2 Conduct site visits at the prototype colleges for in-depth interviews 
with administrators, community leaders, and students. 

3. Conduct an in-depth study to compare community-based educa- 
tion programs in each of the nine major regions of the United States. 

4. Conduct an in-depth study to compare states submitting the majori- 
ty of community-based programs. 
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5. Conduct an in-depth study of the presidents of successful commu- 
nity-based colleges in the United States to determine what presiden- 
tial characteristics (personal or structural) seem to contribute to the 
effectiveness of their institutions. 

REFERENCES 
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GoUattscheck, James F., and others. College Leadership for Community 
Renewal; Beyond Community-Based Education. San Francisco: Jos^'-v- 
Bass, 1976. 

Convinced that the time has come for a college committed to the a- 
provement of all aspects of community life, the authors present the 
"community renewal college** concept. Such colleges would offer 
courses, programs, ^nd activities that correspond to specific local needs. 
Harlacher, Ervin L., and GoUattscheck, James F. (editors). Implementing 
Community-Based Education, New Directions for Community Colleges, 
No. 21. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 

Overviews of several significant areas of community-based education, 
including specific practices and procedures of community college 
educators, are contained in this sourcebook. 

ARTICLES 

Compton, J. Lin. "Mobilizing Volunteers for Community-Based Education 
and Development Programs." Community College Review. 1979, vol. 
7, no. 1, pp. 26-34. 

Using a case study approach, describes the etrbris of three communi- 
ty organizers— a literacy worker and a medical doctor in the Philippines, 
and an adult basic education supervisor in North Carolina— to develop 
and implement community-based volunteer programs. 

Decker, Edward H. "Utilizing Part-time Faculty for Community-Based 
Education.'' In Using Part-Time Faculty Effectively^ pp. 61-65. New 
Directions for Community Colleges, No. 30. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1980. ^ 

Discusses the increasing dem^id for community-based comprehen- 
sive education and examines the role of part-time faculty in helping non- 
campus colleges meet local community needs. Examples of the effec- 
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Fersh, Seymour. "Worldwide Dimensions Enrich Community-Based 
Education." Community and Junior College JoumaL 1979, vol. 49, no. 
6, pp. 14-29. 

Discusses the international education activities of the American 
Association of Community Junior Colleges; its new Office of Interna- 
tional Services, which aims to encourage and facilitate the development 
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of international programs; and the International/Interculturai Consor- 
tium of community colleges. 

Harlacher, Ervin L. "Performance-Oriented Learning: How to Do It/* In 
Implementing Community-Based Education, pp. 43-51. New Directions 
for Community Colleges, No. 21. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 

Discusses examples of community-based, performance-oriented com- 
munity college programs, those emphasizing mastery of identilied com- 
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Harlacher, Ervin L. "The New Learning Process.** Community and Junior 
College Journal 1977, vol. 48, no. 1, pp. 7-12. 

Community colleges must become community-based if they are to 
meet the nec ""s of the new students. They must emphasize lifelong learn- 
ing and coiiipetencies rather than grades and degrees. Sample 
community-based programs are described. 

Hill, Andrew. ''Sources and Information: Planning Community-Based 
Education." \n Implementing Community-Based Education, pp. 91-99. 
New Directions for Community Colleges,No. 21. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1978. 

A literature review of materials that provides background and defini- 
tion to the concept of community-based education, identifies target 
populations, describes actual programs and administrative adaptions to 
new programming, and of a variety of needs and impact studies. 
Hollingsworth, Gary D. "Funding Community-Based Education: Who 
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Directions for Community Colleges, No. 21. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1978. 

Outlines variables related to success in securing federal monies and 
in establishing programs of private gift solicitation for the support of 
community-based programs. 

Keim, William A. "Planning PR for a Community-Based Program." In Im- 
proving Relations with the Public, pp. 19-25. New Directions for Com- 
munity Colleges, No. 20. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1977. 

An essential for public relations is a combination of marketing tech- 
niques and an understanding of the community in its social, economic, 
political, and geographic aspects. 
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Directions for Community Colleges, No. 21. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1978. 

Defines community-based education through the values \t represents, 
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concept to the beginning of the community movement and relates re- 
cent trends that have given impetus to the movement. 
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lyst. 1982, vol. 12, no. 2, pp. 27-29. 
Presents citations and abstracts for seven documents dealing with 
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various aspects of coim Mity-based education. Includes both theoretical 
essays and program conscriptions. 
Ratcliff, James L. ''Finding the Community in Community-Based Educa- 
tion." Community College Frontiers, 1978, vol. 6, no. 4, pp. 18-22. 

Asks what constitutes a community and what types of communities 
do the community colleges usually sirve. Examines the characteristics 
of a community and compares the definitions of community and city. 
Identifies four kinds of communities: geographical communities, com- 
munity defined as a way of life, social organizations, and living-group 
locations. 

Scigliano, Virginia S., and Scigliano, John A. "Purposive-cooperative Struc- 
tures for Community-Based Education." Community Services Catalyst, 
1979, vol. 9, no. 2, pp. 22-25. 

Considers the application of purposive cooperative structures to guide 
community colleges in functioning effectively with other community 
schools and agencies. Provides examples of Charette, Delphi, and Com- 
munity Form models and examines established cooperative structures 
at Lane, Clackamas, and Denver community colleges. 

Small, James M. "The Community-Based College." Canadian Adminis- 
trator, 1981, vol. 20, no. 6, pp. 1-5. 

Describes the "modus operandi" of Coastline Community College in 
Orange County (California), which serves as a model of a community- 
based institution. 

Tadlock, Max. ''How to Get There." In Implementing Community-Based 
Education, pp. 7-12. New Directions for Community Colleges, No. 21. 
San Fraiicisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 

Discusses the current use of marketing analysis techniques in college 
planning and presents a step-by-step needs assessment model for 
community-based planning, involving full participation of college, com- 
munity, business, and other educational and governmental agencies in 
determining the needs of the community and the roles the college should 
play. 

OTHER MATERIAL 

Gianini, Paul C, Jr. "Community-Based Education: A Team Approach." 
Paper presented at the American Association of Commuriity and Junior 
Colleges Conference, Malta, Illinois', October 19, 1979. 

Community colleges should return to the philosophy of localism and 
team up with community agencies to play an active role in community 
planning and development. 
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